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The News in Review 


VW E depart under the continuing shadow of con- 
flict,” Madame Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, of India, 
said as the eighth General Assembly, of which she was 
President, recessed last December. “But let us carry 
with us eternal hope for a better world.” Since then, 
under the direction of Lieutenant General K. S. Thi- 
mayya, of India, as Chairman of the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission, an orderly exchange of pris- 
oners has been carried out in Korea. The guns have 
been stilled ending the eight-year fighting in Indochina. 
Discussions in the ninth General Assembly, which 
opens on September 21, may disclose whether these 
and other events indicate a lessening in the tensions 
and point to that better world everyone hopes for. Sec- 
retary-General Dag Hammarskjold, in the introduction 
to his annual report to the Assembly, described the end 
of the fighting in Korea and Indochina as “the most 
important development of the past year for the United 
Nations and, indeed, in the whole struggle for peace.” 
(See page 2.) Along with political and security quest- 
tions, the Assembly as usual will cover the whole range 
of world problems—economic, social, cultural, humani- 
tarian, legal—as well as the administrative and budg- 
etary questions essential to efficient housekeeping. (See 
page 41.) 

The question of how Korea can become united and 
independent is still before the Assembly. The United 
Nations Members and the Republic of Korea participat- 
ing in the Geneva Conference last May-July broke off 
negotiations on that subject on June 15, saying that it 
was better to face the fact of disagreement than to 
raise false hopes. 

The other phase of the Conference concerned the 
fighting in Indochina. The truce that was arranged 
struck a cease fire at roughly the seventeenth parallel 
in Vietnam-Vietminh, guaranteed free elections some 
time in 1956 for that state and the Associated States of 
Cambodia and Laos and established a neutral super- 
visory commission for the truce terms. Canada, Poland 
and India are on the Com- 
mission. Representatives held 
their first meetings in New 
Delhi in mid-August. The 
terms of the truce were signed 
by the belligerents in Vietnam 
(both north and south), Laos 
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and Cambodia. The United Kingdom, France, The 
U.S.S.R., the People’s Republic of China, the three As- 
sociated States (Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia) and 
the Vietminh bound themselves to observe the truce and 
respect the sovereignty, independence, unity and terri- 
torial integrity of Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam. 

One of the principal negotiators of the agreement was 
Pierre Mendés-France, Prime Minister of France. Mr. 
Mendés-France, also promised to give further study to 
the question of greater independence for two of France’s 
colonies where unrest is high—Tunisia and Morocco. 
Debates on the political status of these territories have 
occupied the General Assembly at several sessions 
and they are on the provisional agenda for this 
session. 

Economic and Social Council 

Mr. Mendés-France, while in Geneva, addressed the 
Economic and Social Council, at several of whose ses- 
sions he had led the French delegation. Mr. Mendés- 
France reaffirmed his belief in the aims of the Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance for less developed 
countries. Much of the Council’s deliberations were con- 
cerned, at this eighteenth session, with ways and means 
of hastening the economic and social advancement of 
these areas of the world. The session was marked by 
the transmission by the Council to the Assembly of the 
two draft convenants on Human Rights in preparation 
by the Human Rights Commission since 1948. For an 
account of the session by its President, Juan I. Cooke, 
of Argentina, see page 61. 


Trusteeship Council 

For weeks past young bloods of the Gogo tribe in 
the Dodoma district of Tanganyika have been rehearsing 
African dances with which they will entertain delegates 
and officials of the United Nations who will shortly be 
visiting them. Womenfolk of the tribe have been pre- 
paring exotic dishes for a big feast day to be held to- 
wards the end of August when the mission to East 
African Trust Territories will 
call on the Gogo. There will 
probably be a session at which 
tribal leaders will report on 
their special problems. But the 
baraza and formal courtesies 
will be brief for the Gogo, 





Toward a System — 


of ‘True 


International 


Cooperation 


(- year ago, when I com- 

pleted my first report as 
Secretary-General, there was 
war in Korea and war in Indo- 
china. This warfare cost mil- 
lions of casualties over the 
years and carried with it seri- 
ous dangers to world peace. 
On July 27, 1953, the armis- 
tice in Korea was achieved. 
Almost exactly twelve months 
later, on July 21, 1954, the 
armistice agreements for Viet- 
nam, Laos and Cambodia 
were signed at Geneva. The 
bringing to an end of the fighting in Korea and in Indo- 
china has been, I feel sure, the most important devel- 
opment of the past year for the United Nations and, 
indeed, in the whole struggle for peace. 

The significance of the Korean armistice should not 
be clouded or confused by subsequent failures to make 
progress toward agreement on the terms of a final 
peace settlement for Korea. The never-abandoned ef- 
forts —in the General Assembly, at Pan Mun Jom 
and at Geneva — to find the basis for such a settlement 
are in themselves a sign of the will of the peoples, in 
spite of seemingly insuperable difficulties, to maintain 
peace and defend freedom. 

The fighting in Indochina was made a subject of 
international negotiation for the first time at Geneva 
early in the present year. Following an initiative by the 
Government of Thailand, the United Nations also has 
been seized with one aspect of the problem. To under- 
take and persist in all reasonable attempts to bring the 
hostilities to an end by negotiation and to prevent them 
from recurring or spreading was fully consistent with 
the most basic purposes of Members, as expressed in 
the Charter of the United Nations. To bring around the 
conference table, for the first time, government leaders 
of all those nations with the greatest power over the 
issues of war and peace was a true expression of United 


The ninth annual report of the Secre- 
tary-General to the Member states on the 
work of the United Nations confirms, said 
Dag Hammarskjold in his prefatory re- 
marks, “the diversity and scope of the 
efforts by the Governments of Members 
to develop effective international cooper- 
ation through the United Nations. It is 
also a reminder of the wide gap between 
purpose and achievement.” Mr. Ham- 
marskjold’s report, the introduction to 
which appears below, covers the period 
July 1, 1953, through June 30, 1954. 
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Nations principles. It was also 
a sober recognition of realities 
that was much needed in the 
overheated atmosphere of the 
contemporary world scene, 
where some of the worst diffi- 
culties encountered in the 
struggle for peace stem from 
failure to accept the full im- 
plications of the fact of inter- 
dependence. 

Since the Organization is a 
tool created by the Govern- 
ments of Members to serve 
them in their efforts to es- 
tablish and maintain peace, and is in no way an end 
in itself, it is natural that the decision as to whether to 
use this tool in any given situation, or to resort to 
other means and procedures, will be influenced by the 
considered opinion of those Governments as to the 
most promising method of achieving the ain of the 
Charter. It is also clear that every serious effort made 
to further the purposes of the United Nations, whether 
inside or outside its organizational framework, is to be 
welcomed by the United Nations, and it is equally clear 
that the Organization should give such efforts all pos- 
sible support and assistance. 

However, developments outside the organizational 
framework of the United Nations, but inside its sphere 
of interest, do give rise to certain problems which re- 
quire serious consideration. In the short view, other 
approaches than those provided by the United Nations 
machinery may seem more expedient and convenient, 
but in the long view they may yet be inadvisable. To 
fail to use the United Nations machinery on those mat- 
ters for which governments have given to the Organi- 
zation a special or primary responsibility under the 
Charter, or to improvise other arrangements without 
overriding practical and political reasons—to act thus 
may tend to weaken the position of the Organization 
and to reduce its influence and effectiveness, even when 





the ultimate purpose which it is intended to serve is a 
United Nations purpose. j 

The balance to be struck here must be struck with 
care. 

For example, the importance of regional arrange- 
ments in the maintenance of peace is fully recognized 
in the Charter and the appropriate use of such arrange- 
ments is encouraged. But in those cases where resort 
to such arrangements is chosen in the first instance, 
that choice should not be permitted to cast any doubt 
on the ultimate responsibility of the United Nations. 
Similarly, a policy giving full scope to the proper role 
of regional agencies can and should at the same time 
fully preserve the right of a Member nation to a hearing 
under the Charter. 

In those cases where the normal processes of di- 
plomacy remain adequate and preferable, or where 
special conferences, such as those at Berlin and Geneva, 
seem best to serve the cause of peace, the special in- 
terest in preventing any weakening of the position of 
the United Nations may be safeguarded if the Organ- 
ization is kept in the picture and its appropriate organs 
are Officially informed about developments. This will 
enable the Organization to render the most effective 
service if and when, at a later stage, it is seized with 
problems in regard to which other approaches have 
first been attempted. 


Attitude Proper to the United Nations 


The difficulties encountered in the negotiations for 
peace in Korea and Indochina reflect-a world situation 
where almost every Ve in international policy is 
strongly influenced the split into different camps 
as oF agg among the Member nations. The 
Organization, together with its machinery, represents 
with equal right all its Members and must remain in- 
spired only by the principles to which all the Members 
committed themselves in the Charter. Because of this 
very fact, the United Nations must oppose any policy 
in conflict with the principles of the Charter and must 
support a policy in accordance with those principles, 
not in a spirit of partiality but as an expression of 
loyalty to the Charter. The attitude proper to the United 
Nations is thus not one of neutrality but one of active 
effort to further its most fundamental purposes. 

In the day-to-day development of policies, this con- 
ception may require Member nations to rise above 
immediate interests. Consideration of the interpretation 
that might be given to their own policies by others, 
and objectivity in considering the different lights in 
which certain developments may appear to different 
Members of the United Nations, express the spirit of 
cooperation of which the United Nations should be 
an embodiment, and may tend to narrow the rifts 
dividing the world. 

The principles to which I have ventured to give 
expression must necessarily be of special concern to 
the Secretary-General, who has to act for the Organ- 
ization as a whole, independent of the special interests 
of any single Member nation. Yet these principles are, 
I deeply believe, but reflections of the basic idea of the 


United Nations. At present the Organization is severely 
handicapped by the fact that it has to function in a 
world where the necessity of co-existence is as yet not 
fully recognized. But this is, in itself, an additional and 
compelling reason for doing everything possible to 
strengthen the United Nations. Increasing the danger 
of destruction will sooner or later force us out of a 
system of balance of power into a system of true and 
universal international cooperation. 


Need for New Approaches 


The failure of the Subcommittee set up by the Dis- 
armament Commission to register even modest progress 
toward agreement merely makes further and unrelent- 
ing efforts now more necessary than ever. The science 
of total war, the steady progress of which we have 
witnessed during this century, has proceeded, through 
the organization of greater and greater mass armies 
and more and more deadly weapons, to its present 
climax of destructiveness. In the event of another world 
war, each side now faces the almost certain prospect of 
receiving mortal wounds. This adds a new dimension 
to the problem of collective security and disarmament. 
As the meaning of this new situation in which we find 
ourselves becomes clearer, | trust that new approaches 
to those problems will be opened before us where now 
there seems to be only a blank wall. 

There is a different aspect of atomic energy with 
which it has been rightly proposed that the United 
Nations should concern itself. This is the development, 
in an international partnership open to all nations, of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. Put to peaceful 
uses, atomic energy offers hitherto undreamed-of oppor- 
tunities, especially for that vast majority of humanity 
that is still living in poverty in the economically under- 
developed areas of the world. If the atmosphere of fear 
and suspicion were to bar us from a constructive 
approach to these opportunities, thus leaving atomic 
energy merely as a basis for further destruction, we 
would have to register a new and probably fatal failure, 
for we would thus not only maintain present tensions 
but cultivate the soil for new tensions leading to 
new wars. 

Examples of how present tensions hamper the de- 
velopment of the United Nations might be multiplied. 
Let me add here the question of membership. Almost 
half the countries of Europe are absent from the coun- 
cil tables. It is inevitable that the effectiveness and in- 
fluence of the United Nations are lessened by this fact, 
not only as regards the questions of direct concern to 
Europe, but other problems, too, where the experience 
of the European peoples would make possible a great 
contribution toward their solution. This consideration 
applies also to the peoples in other parts of the world 
who do not yet have the representation in the United 
Nations to which their role in world affairs entitles 
them. If it does not seem possible to break the present 
log-jam all at once, a beginning might be made with 
some of those cases which do not directly enter into the 
balance between the conflicting camps. I firmly believe 
that even a modest step in the direction of such true 





universality as is implicit in the logic of the Charter 
would serve to strengthen the Organization and to re- 
duce the burden under which it has to work at present. 

Apart from the major conflict to which I have referred, 
we find other tensions that are of deep concern to the 
United Nations. The Organization has a special respon- 
sibility in the Middle East. During the past year, the 
situation in that area has deteriorated. Efforts to im- 
prove conditions have been made in the Security Coun- 
cil, but so far without result. As Secretary-General, I 
have also offered my services to the parties in order to 
facilitate negotiations aiming at the solution of certain 
practical problems of limited scope. 

I feel that it should be recognized that the time is 
not yet here for a peace settlement between the Arab 
states and Israel. But this should not render impossible 
the elimination of many points of friction which do not 
raise any questions of principle. In the meanwhile, it is 
the duty of the countries concerned to put an end to 
actions of reprisal which, in a sinister series of attacks 
and counter-attacks, have cost many innocent lives and 
have embittered the relations between the peoples of the 
region. The situation has been further complicated by 
steps which have reduced the opportunities for the 
United Nations organs in the field to render their im- 
partial services to the parties concerned. The existing 
situation is a matter of deep concern. In the effort to 
build up the authority of the United Nations as an agent 
for peace and justice, the cooperation of the Govern- 
ments of the Members in the area is essential. 

Experience has demonstrated, especially in the post- 
war years, the complexities of the problems and at times 
the threats to peace found in the area, stil! very numer- 
ous, inhabited by non-self-governing peoples. The many 
issues in this sphere which regularly confront the United 
Nations call for a balance between vision and restraint, 
recognizing the fundamental right to self-determination 
as well as the fact that the exercise of self-determination 
may be self-defeating if not wisely and carefully pre- 
pared. The manner in which such issues are dealt with 
will have a serious bearing also upon the future course 
of world events. 


Tasks in the Field of Economic Policy 

Various United Nations surveys of world and regional 
economic and social developments continue, year after 
year, to point to two trends that may, if permitted to go 
unchecked, be more dangerous in the long run than the 
conflicts that so monopolize our attention today. One 
of these is the fact that the population has been increas- 
ing faster than production, especially in those areas 
where standards of living are lowest. The other is the 
manner in which standards of living in those same areas 
are still lagging far behind those of the more economic- 
ally advanced regions. It seems clear that no attack on 
these trends can be successful without a combination of 
measures of an order of magnitude far beyond what has 
so far been undertaken. 

The difficulties facing us in the so-called underdevel- 
oped areas, however, do not present the only major 
economic problems which have to be tackled. There is 
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a problem of internal economic stability. And there is 
also a problem created by the general economic im- 
balance from which world trade is still suffering. 

The question of internal economic stability is basic- 
ally a question of how to maintain stable prices and, at 
the same time, a stable and high level of employment 
and activity. This question, which for obvious reasons 
is in the first place of a domestic nature, takes on an 
international significance because of the implications of 
internal instability for the world economic situation. 
Thus, the United Nations cannot consider itself disinter- 
ested in the successes and failures of domestic economic 
policies in the countries of Member states—the more 
so because social progress, which is one of the condi- 
tions for social stability and peace, will to a large extent 
depend on the ability of governments to develop a 
sound national economy. 

The difficulties experienced by governments in seek- 
ing to maintain internal stability are increased by the 
lack of international economic balance. This imbalance 
is influenced by unfavorable economic developments 
inside the countries of Members, as well as by the way 
in which the question of the economic development of 
underdeveloped areas is handled. However, the general 
economic imbalance presents a problem which is largely 
independent of these considerations. 

The world economic system which existed before the 
two world wars of the present century has been badly 
shaken. We are far from having established such condi- 
tions as would permit of a return to free trade, free 
movements of capital and free movements of population. 
Various organs of a regional character, as well as agen- 
cies within the United Nations family, are engaged in 
efforts to resolve this problem. The United Nations 
should take an active interest in these efforis and attempt 
to create an atmosphere favorable to positive solutions. 

A question of special concern in this context is the 
relationship of the prices of raw materials with those 
of manufactured commodities. Fluctuations in this price 
relationship are responsible for some of the difficulties 
being experienced by various Member nations. So far, 
no satisfactory solution has been found to this major 
problem. It is the obvious duty of the United Nations to 
take an active part in the attempts to find ways and 
means by which the importance of this disturbing factor 
can be reduced and unfavorable developments checked. 

Thus, the United Nations is facing a number of tasks 
in the field of economic policy, tasks which are an essen- 
tial part of its general role in world affairs. 

The United Nations cannot, and should not, interfere 
with, nor exert pressure on, domestic policies, but it can 
assist in the framing of such policies by providing careful 
analyses of the problems involved and guidance as to 
the international economic framework within which 
such policies have to be pursued. 

Further, the United Nations can contribute to those 
negotiations and efforts undertaken by specialized agen- 
cies or regional organizations which aim at reducing the 
international imbalance and at stabilizing the world 
economy as a whole. 





Finally, the Organization can, as the only tool of its 
kind available to the Governments of Members, make 
an essential contribution in developing a policy which in 
due time will raise the economically underdeveloped 
areas to a level where they will take their proper place 
in world trade and find a basis for a progressive social 
policy giving their populations a fair share in the grow- 
ing wealth of the world. 

In this context, I find it necessary again to draw the 
attention of Members to the singular importance of the 
technical assistance programs, so far the most suc- 
cessful experiment in channelling “know-how” and ex- 
perience to those countries which have lagged behind 
in general technical and administrative development. 
This venture does not involve funds of a size in any way 
commensurate with its general significance, but its long- 
term effectiveness will depend upon the assurance of 
increasing and continued financial support by govern- 
ments. From the point of view of economic and social 
efficiency, it is a low-cost program. Once the program 
is fully under way, I trust that conditions will have been 
created for a flow of capital providing for the necessary 
financing of progress on a much broader scale than at 
present. 

In some cases, the efforts of the United Nations to 
contribute to economic reconstruction take on a special 
significance. Such is the case in Korea, where the action 
which the Members of the United Nations are able to 
take in order to follow up their previous policies, 
through substantial contributions to the rehabilitation 
of that country, will provide a test of the efficacy of the 
Organization in fulfilling its intent to protect freedom 
and maintain peace. A failure in Korea to follow up the 
program of assistance might be widely interpreted as a 
sign of basic weakness. It might shake faith in the 
Organization in those very areas where such faith is of 
special value. The importance of an effective program 
of this nature to the standing of the United Nations with 
the peoples of the world has been amply demonstrated 
by the record of the United Nations Children’s Fund. 


Consideration of the Charter 


Since the question of calling a conference to review 
the Charter must be placed on the agenda of the 1955 
session of the General Assembly, the coming year 
should be one in which the principles of the Charter and 
the role of the United Nations are given the most 
thoughtful and careful consideration. I am not thinking 
of the desirability or possibility of any specific amend- 
ments to our constitution when I express the belief that 
such consideration is much needed. The United Nations 
has had some effective and far-sighted support over the 
past nine years. Much of the task which remains to us 
can, with more of such support, be accomplished inside 
the framework of the Charter in its present form. 

One matter of interest in this connection is a further 
development of cooperation among the various special- 
ized agencies within the United Nations family. Only 
by such means can the full effect of a joint and con- 
certed effort of all the agencies be realized. For the same 
reason, further efforts should be made inside the United 


Nations itself to concentrate available resources on the 
main aims of the Organization and to coordinate activi- 
ties in the various spheres so that they will mutually 
support each other. These viewpoints have guided me in 
attempts to strengthen the ties with the specialized agen- 
cies and to increase the efficiency of the Secretariat itself. 

The past twelve months have been, for the Secretariat, 
a period of continuous, intensive and critical self-exam- 
ination for the purpose of ascertaining how, with due 
regard both to its capacities and its limitations, it can 
better fulfil the responsibilities placed upon it. The scope 
of this inquiry has extended—as, indeed, it must inevit- 
ably extend if it is to serve any lasting purpose—well 
beyond considerations of a strictly administrative char- 
acter. While it is confidently expected that significant 
results will emerge in terms of greater organizational 
efficiency, improved staffing arrangements and budgetary 
savings, these will emerge as by-products of the review 
process rather than as ends in themselves. The purpose 
to which the review process has been primarily directed 
is that of reassessing, in consultation and agreement 
with the organs concerned, the role which the Secretariat 
can most appropriately and constructively play in further- 
ing the objectives of the Charter and, in this context, 
of reappraising the nature and scope of the activities it 
can most usefully undertake. 

The formulation of principles and criteria which might 
be considered as having a general and accepted validity, 
against which these activities might be weighed and 
tested, was a first essential step in the comprehensive 
review of the organization and work of the Secretariat 
which I initiated early in 1954 pursuant to decisions of 
the General Assembly at its eighth session. The ap- 
proach adopted and the conclusions reached follow very 
closely resolutions and recommendations of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, as well as of the General 
Assembly and its advisory bodies, on such matters as 
programs and priorities, the concentration of effort 
and resources and the control and limitation of docu- 
mentation. 

The initial results of my study were communicated in 
the first instance to the Economic and Social Council, in 
a report submitted for its consideration at the eighteenth 
session. In this report, I referred to the fact that the 
Council and the Assembly had laid down, as an “over- 
riding objective” of the total economic and social pro- 
gram of the United Nations, the promotion of the 
economic and social development of underdeveloped 
countries. I stated my intention of making this aim a 
guiding principle in the elaboration of programs and 
projects within the Secretariat. I suggested, further, that 
this could and should be accompanied by continued 
efforts to achieve wider respect for and promotion of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. 

If these objectives are to be pursued with full vigor 
and success, the Governments of Members must share, 
with the Secretary-General and his staff, responsibility 
for ensuring that appropriate action is taken in the 
Assembly, as well as in the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, to reduce work of lesser importance and to avoid 
burdening the Secretariat with new tasks of dubious 





value. These latter aims, I venture to suggest, will be 
more readily accomplished if relevant decisions are 
taken with due regard to such considerations as the 
following: whether a particular task is one which an 
international secretariat can perform efficiently and 
effectively; whether it is designed to meet an urgent and 
vital need essential for the proper functioning of the 
United Nations and its principal organs; whether the 
desired results could not be adequately achieved through 
independent and unassisted national action; whether 
the original importance or usefulness of certain activities 
has diminished or, alternatively, whether, having regard 
to the dynamic nature of United Nations operations, 
new efforts in new directions are called for; whether, in 
a particular field of inquiry or research, full account has 
been taken of work already carried out, either nationally 
or internationally, and of the practical possibilities that 
therefore exist of making a new and significant contri- 
bution. 

In my report to the Economic and Social Council, 
I stressed the fact that neither my request for a re-evalu- 
ation, in the light of these criteria, of some of the tasks 
with which the Secretariat has been entrusted, nor the 
specific proposals made to this end, are intended to lead 
to the elimination of any major program or project 
which has been decided upon by the General Assembly, 
by the Council itself, or by other competent bodies. It is 
my intention, on the contrary, that any evaluation pro- 
cess should be positive in its emphasis and approach, in 
that the criteria should be applied with a view to the 
selection of those areas of work concentration on which 
will yield, in terms of service and assistance to the 
Governments and peoples of the United Nations, a max- 
imum return on the effort and resources expended. 


The Secretary-General’s Clear Duty 


Final responsibility for deciding on programs and 
priorities—on what the Secretariat should do or should 
not do—rests, of course, with Governments of Members 
acting through the appropriate deliberative organs. The 
Secretary-General, however, has a clear duty to offer 
advice and to express opinions when he deems it helpful 
and pertinent to do so. 

In this belief, I ventured to put before the Economic 
and Social Council certain more specific lines of action 
as indicative of the manner in which a reorientation of 
the work of the Secretariat might usefully proceed. I 
informed the Council that I had in mind the following 
objectives: a shift of emphasis from certain of the exist- 
ing services and clearing-house activities; the establish- 
ment of a more limited framework for the prosecution 
of certain work requested of the Secretariat, in order to 
bring that work within the proper sphere of the Secre- 
tariat’s competence; the reconsideration of certain low- 
priority projects by the organs concerned; the recogni- 
tion of the full responsibility of specialized agencies for 
particular tasks clearly within their mandate; the as- 
sumption, under the Secretariat’s general guidance, of 
certain research, training and other tasks by universities 
and other private institutions; and a reduction in the 
number and length of documents, including the discon- 


tinuation, or reduction in the frequency of certain 
periodical publications. 

My observations and suggestions on the work of the 
Secretariat have been directed, for the most part, to the 
economic and social fields and, to a lesser extent, to 
related fields of United Nations activity. It is unavoid- 
able that this should be so when one considers the virtu- 
ally limitless possibilities of useful and legitimate action 
opened up by Article 55 of the Charter. The situation 
in the case of the Organization’s basic political responsi- 
bilities and the Secretariat’s role with respect thereto is 
a very different one and presents no special problem. 

I would, in this context, like to draw the attention of 
Members to two major considerations which are broadly 
relevant to any appraisal of the Secretariat’s ability 
successfully to fulfil its total responsibilities. 

In the first place, the Secretariat’s contribution to 
United Nations purposes will be more vital and effective 
and its achievements more enduring, to the extent that 
its necessarily widespread activities, whether in related 
or unrelated areas of work, are so conceived as mutually 
to strengthen and supplement each other. Dispersion of 
effort and resources over a miscellany of projects is an 
ever-present danger in any international enterprise of 
the scope of the United Nations. 

In the second place, the fact should be borne contin- 
uously in mind, by Members no less than by the Secre- 
tariat itself, that the very nature of the responsibilities 
that must be assumed by the Secretary-General and his 
senior staff imposes a limit on the volume of the tasks 
that can be handled effectively, irrespective of the 
additional funds, personnel and facilities that might be 
placed at their disposal. That is to say, for a body such 
as the Secretariat, with its necessarily centralized struc- 
ture, there exists an optimum size which is desirable if 
it is to be efficient and effective in the dynamic develop- 
ment of the activities of the Organization. This forces 
the responsible organs to make a choice between urgent 
and less urgent projects. A similar choice is imposed on 
the Organization by the fact that governments, after a 
certain point, find it difficult to cope with the mass of 
documentation and other information provided by the 
Organization. 

There is one further consideration, and an important 
one, that requires to be emphasized if the United Na- 
tions Secretariat is to respond in the future, as I believe 
it has responded in the past, to the changing needs it is 
called upon to meet. The very nature of its task neces- 
sarily involves a capacity to adjust easily and quickly to 
new demands and unforeseen developments. This can 
only be assured if the Secretary-General continues to 
enjoy a large measure of administrative discretion in 
such matters of internal management as the scheduling 
of work and the utilization of Secretariat staffing and 
resources. 

I have every confidence that, with due recognition of 
the principles I have enunciated, and with the support 
and respect of the Governments and peoples whom it 
seeks to serve, the Secretariat of the United Nations 
will prove fully capable of sound self-criticism, construc- 
tive reorientation and rededication to its purpose. 
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Proposals and Discussions in the 


Disarmament Subcommittee’s Meetings 


The General Assembly Will Consider Plans 
For Disarmament and the Establishment 


ens new developments in the continuing search for 

an acceptable program of disarmament, which grew 
out of the private talks in London last May and June 
among representatives of Canada, France, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and the U.S.S.R., will be 
further discussed during the ninth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

In a comprehensive resolution passed last December, 
the Assembly, after pointing out the possible grave 
consequences of the current arms race, asked the Dis- 
armament Commission, among other things, to con- 
tinue its efforts toward agreement on the problems with 
which it is concerned, taking into consideration the 
proposals made at that session, and to report to the 
Assembly and the Security Council not later than 
September 1, 1954. 

The Assembly suggested that the Commission study 
the desirability of establishing a Subcommittee consist- 
ing of representatives of the powers principally in- 
volved, which should seek in private an acceptable 
solution and report to the Commission as soon as 
possible. 

The resolution was adopted by a vote of 54 to 0, with 
5 abstentions. Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the U.S.S.R., 
abstained, as did the representatives of Czechoslovakia, 
the Byelorussian S.S.R., Poland and the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. Mr. Vyshinsky said he would not vote against 
the resolution. But he charged that the work of the 
Disarmament Commission had been unsatisfactory 
because the most important questions—the prohibition 
of atomic weapons, the institution of strict international 
control over the prohibition and the reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces—had been relegated to the 
indefinite future while attempts had been made to steer 
the Commission’s proceedings to the collection of intelli- 
gence information on the status and levels of the arma- 
ments and armed forces of various states. 

Later, on December 8, a day after the twelfth anni- 


of a Control Program 


versary of the Japanese attack on United States in- 
stallations at Pearl Harbor, that session of the Assem- 
bly heard President Eisenhower, of the United States, 
accept for his country the Assembly’s suggestion to 
the Disarmament Commission. The United States, he 
said, is instantly prepared to meet privately with such 
other countries as “may be principally involved to seek 
an acceptable solution to the atomic armaments race 
which overshadows not only the peace but the very 
life of the world.” 

Mr. Eisenhower further proposed that the govern- 
ments principally involved, to the extent permitted by 
elementary prudence, begin now and continue to make 
joint contributions from their stockpiles of normal 
uranium and fissionable materials to an International 
Atomic Energy Agency. “We would expect that such 
an agency would be set up under the aegis of the 
United Nations.” 

The Soviet Government announced on December 21 
its willingness to participate in private conversations 
on disarmament, including the new proposals made by 
the United States. The U.S.S.R. indicated that it ex- 
pected the United States to clarify essential passages 
of President Eisenhower’s proposals. For its part, the 
U.S.S.R. wished to have considered its proposal for a 
solemn and unconditional pledge by all states partici- 
pating in the talks not to use atomic, hydrogen or other 
weapons of mass destruction. 


Formation of a Subcommittee 


On April 9, after the Disarmament Commission had 
been virtually inactive for eighteen months, the United 
Kingdom proposed that secret talks be held among 
representatives of Canada, France, the Soviet Union, 
the United Kingdom and the United States as a Sub- 
committee of the Commission. 

Earlier, concern had been expressed in several quar- 
ters at test explosions of atomic and hydrogen weap- 
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ons. On April 2, Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, of 
India, had spoken before the House of the People on 
the subject of the hydrogen bomb. “The United States 
of America and the Union of the Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, we are told, possess this weapon,” he said, 
“and each of these countries has during the last two 
years effected test explosions, unleashing impacts which 
in every respect were far beyond those of any weapons 
of destruction known to man.” 

The Prime Minister proposed that, pending progress 
toward some solution prohibiting and eliminating these 
weapons, some sort of what might be called a standstill 
agreement to cancel the explosions be agreed to. He 
asked the Disarmament Commission to consider his 
proposals. 

In the Commission, the U.S.S.R. proposed an 
amendment to the United Kingdom’s draft resolution 
which would have added India to the membership of 
the Subcommittee as well as the People’s Republic of 
China and Czechoslovakia. The amendment was re- 
jected and the United Kingdom proposal accepted. At 
the invitation of the United Kingdom, the first session 
was held at historic Lancaster House in London, from 
May 13 to June 22. 

Out of the glare of publicity usually attendant on 
such meetings, Selwyn Lloyd, of the United Kingdom, 
Lester Pearson and Norman Robertson, of Canada, 
Jules Moch, of France, Yakov Malik, of the U.S.S.R., 
and Moorehead Patterson, of the United States, re- 
viewed the positions of their various governments and 
considered new elements of this challenging international 
problem—an acceptable program of disarmament. They 
did not solve the problem. They agreed on no formula. 
The later discussions in the Disarmament Commission 
on the Subcommittee’s report, which ended on July 29, 
consisted principally of a review of the various govern- 
ments’ positions on disarmament. As Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold said in his annual report to the As- 
sembly on United Nations affairs, “the failure of the 
Subcommittee to register even modest progress toward 
agreement merely makes further and unrelenting efforts 
more necessary than ever.” 

In the Subcommittee all agreed that the use of 
weapons of mass destruction in warfare would be a 
catastrophe for the world, perhaps one which the world 
could not survive. All agreed that some kind of organ- 
ization was necessary to carry out supervision of a 
program prohibiting the manufacture, use and posses- 
sion of weapons of mass destruction and limiting and 
reducing conventional armaments. Points of disagree- 
ment were the nature of the control organ, the time 
at which it would come into operation and whether the 
prohibition would be unconditional. 

While Canada, France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States did not agree even among themselves on 
any specific plan of disarmament, it was apparent from 
the discussion that these four could have agreed on a 
starting point from which to develop a plan by which 
disarmament would be gradually achieved and a con- 


trol system established. The U.S.S.R. objection to this 
approach was that it did not immediately prohibit the 
manufacture or use of weapons of mass destruction; 
and that the control organ, as envisaged by the United 
States at least, would have much too broad power. 


What the U.S.S.R. proposed was a General Assem- 
bly resolution which would immediately prohibit the 
manufacture and use of weapons of mass destruction, 
reduce by one-third conventional arms and armaments, 
end the maintenance of bases on foreign soil and ban 
propaganda inciting to hatred and war. Simultaneously, 
the United Nations would establish an international 
control system consisting of qualified inspectors who 
would report violations, if any, to the Security Council 
and await its action. The U.S.S.R. contended that there 
would be no difficulty in setting up such a system by 
the Assembly, the Security Council, or the Disarma- 
ment Commission once agreement in principle had 
been reached to prohibit the manufacture and use of 
weapons of mass destruction. 

The other four participants found these flaws in that 
proposal. What good would prohibition be without 
agreement on a system of enforcement? If the control 
organ had no power to take any action whatever but 
merely reported violations to the Security Council wasn’t 
there a possibility that the veto power could be used to 
hamstring the organ’s operations? Another objection 
was that because of technical and personnel problems 
it was simply beyond the bounds of human endeavor 
to have such an organization spring into being simul- 
taneously with the passage of a resolution on prohibition. 

Differences of opinion among armed powers on the 
where, what, when and how of disarmament are, of 
course, part and parcel of modern history. Whether 
disarmament is a precedent to an international climate 
of friendliness and trust or the other way around is a 
question that later history must settle. Most early 
writers on the subject of attaining peace tended to 
ignore disarmament as a means, on the theory that 
disarmament would be an end that would come when 
states organized themselves into a world order designed 
to keep the peace. The Projet of the Abbot Charles 
Irenée de Saint-Pierre was a plan for a complete fed- 
eration of the states in existence in 1713. In it, the 
Abbot asserted that the success of his proposal would 
render it possible for the various states to decrease 
materially their military expenses. 

Kant’s treatise On Eternal Peace, published in 1795, 
demanded the abolition of permanent armies. For 
Jeremy Bentham, who had his Principles of Interna- 
tional Law essay printed in 1843, the solution of the 
question of armaments was a world order with jurisdic- 
tion over all states. Bentham was one of the first to 
recognize and detail all the difficulties of any agree- 
ment reducing armaments. 

The first international effort toward reducing arma- 
ments was made in 1899. At the first Peace Conference 
at The Hague, convened on the initiative of Russia, a 
committee of military and naval experts was appointed 

Continued on page 66 





Some of the 8,000 educators at a recent conference at United Nations Headquarters 
arranged by United Nations and National Education Association of 
United States. Other conference scenes are shown on following pages. 


Sowing Seeds of Knowledge 


about the United Nations 


IGHT years ago, before the United Nations General 
Assembly had finished its first session, a letter was 
received at the United Nations reading: “The United 
Nations is going to have a big job in working for 
the peace and justice and social progress mentioned 
in its Charter. What can I, a teacher, do to help?” 
Thousands of teachers around the world have asked 
similar questions. Many have provided the answers 
themselves. The replies have been translated into action. 
Today, a glance at classrooms on six continents 
would show teachers explaining the work of the United 


Nations and the specialized agencies, organizing pro- 
grams to help their students learn more about world 
problems and the needs of the various countries. The 
lessons vary vastly in form and subject, as reports to 
United Nations Headquarters show, from outdoor film 
showings in a Liberian village to experimental programs 
in England and formal university lectures in France 
and Chile. 

Professors, schoolteachers and other educators 
throughout the world are now engaged in various ways 
of describing the workings of the international organi- 





zations not only in schools and universities but in adult 
education groups, too. 

Much of this work is done through voluntary educa- 
tional groups and speakers’ units, known as volunteer 
reference centres. By the end of June 1954, 791 of 
these bodies had been set up for teaching about the 
United Nations in eighty-six countries and territories, 
through universities, schools and teacher-training col- 
leges. Basic reference materials, including publications, 
films and other visual aids, are provided by the United 
Nations and specialized agencies. 

During the past year, at least 1,238,600 hours have 
been devoted to teaching about the aims and work of 
these international organizations. Some 4,378,900 peo- 
ple, it is estimated, were reached last year through 
discussion groups arranged through the volunteer edu- 
cational centres and speakers’ units. 

Teaching about the goals, principles and activities 
of the United Nations is included in the curricula of: 

(a) elementary and secondary schools in thirty-six 
of the sixty states which are United Nations Members, 
in three non-Member states, six non-self-governing ter- 
ritories and seven Trust Territories; 

(b) colleges and universities of seventeen Member 
nations and several non-self-governing territories; 

(c) teacher-training institutes in fourteen Member 
states; and 

(d) the mass education programs of Burma and 
Indonesia. 

In addition, there are seminars on teaching methods 
and the use of teaching aids. So far, they have been 
held in fourteen Member countries. Teachers from many 
other countries, however, have also taken part. Another 
seminar was held last year in the Trust Territory of 
Somaliland, attended by teachers from Egypt, Italy, 
Kenya, Somaliland, Tanganyika, Uganda and Zanzibar. 

Results of such gatherings are illustrated by develop- 
ments in Cuba. After a seminar held about four years 
ago, the Minister of Education set up a committee which 
Organized regular courses for teachers, had special 
teaching material prepared, and established a mobile 
unit to travel over the island to help teachers plan 
lessons on the United Nations. 

Special institutes have also been set up to provide 
training in teaching about the United Nations. These 
have been widely introduced in Australia, Denmark, 
the United Kingdom and the United States. 

Books suitable for teaching about the United Nations 
have been written and published in thirty-nine Member 
nations, and several dependent areas. Argentina, Bolli- 
via, Paraguay and Uruguay have—because of their 
common language, Spanish—jointly designated profes- 
sors to prepare textbooks on the United Nations. 

Liberia has a travelling teacher to provide guidance 
to its schools on United Nations matters. Sweden has 
appointed a travelling lecturer. 

Twenty-two Member nations have liaison officials 
to work with the United Nations in developing national 
programs for teaching about the international organiza- 
tion and its specialized agencies. Canada has an oificial 


liaison officer whose job is to travel around the country 
and help organize volunteers, educational and speakers’ 
units. 

Assembly Resolution 


These are some of the ways in which action has been 
taken on a General Assembly recommendation of No- 
vember 17, 1947, that Member governments encourage 
teaching about the aims, activities and structure of the 
United Nations, particularly in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

Throughout the world, most of the voluntary bodies 
have promoted celebrations of United Nations Day 
(October 24) and the observance of Human Rights 
Day (December 10). They have provided for talks, 
arranged exhibitions of international interest and staged 
pageants on United Nations themes. 

Volunteer helpers have contributed sixteen books 
and eighteen pamphlets in their own languages—all 
suitable for teaching about the United Nations. 

Among these are: UN—Guardian of Peace, written 
by a Japanese teacher for use in Japan; UN in Universal 
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Service, in Bengali, by an Indian author; and The 
United Nations Organization, written in Spanish by a 
Bolivian teacher. 

Volunteers have also helped to translate sixteen dif- 
ferent pamphlets published by the United Nations, to 
reproduce fifteen of the United Nations pamphlets, and 
to adapt a large number of articles from United Nations 
publications. 

Unesco, the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, also plays an important role. 
It has, for instance, published a guide on teaching 
about the United Nations and has sponsored teachers’ 
seminars on a variety of subjects related to this matter. 

It works closely with the United Nations Department 
of Public Information. The latter’s Special Services 
Division, in addition to its other educational activities, 
has prepared classroom aids. One is a booklet called 
How Peoples Work Together. An account of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies, it is in- 
tended for high school use. Another, How to Find 
Out About the United Nations, is intended as a guide 
for teachers. 

This Division also helps to provide on-the-spot in- 
formation to the many thousands of teachers and pupils 
who visit United Nations Headquarters in New York 
every year. Often, when sufficient advance notice is 
given, the Division arranges briefings for them by 
Secretariat officials and members of various United 
Nations delegations. 

There is a guided tour service through the buildings, 
too. Teachers and pupils account for about half of 
those shown around. 

In addition, special conferences are held several 
times a year for large groups of educators at Head- 
quarters in New York. Most of.them are attended, of 
course, by teachers from the United States. One recent 
conference was attended by 200 professors and heads 
of United States universities and colleges. But there are 
also formal study programs at Headquarters for visitors 


from other countries. Some come on fellowships 
awarded by UNESCO for the specific purpose of pro- 
moting teaching about the United Nations. Winners of 
such fellowships came last year from Egypt, Iraq, 
Liberia, Mexico, New Zealand, Pakistan, and the 
United Kingdom. They stayed for four weeks. 

The largest group of educators ever to have attended 
a conference at the United Nations Headquarters were 
the 8,000 or so members of the National Education 
Association of the United States, plus about 100 
specially invited educational leaders from some thirty 
other countries. They took part in a five-day confer- 
ence from June 28 to July 2, arranged jointly by the 
Association and the United Nations. 

They were welcomed in the General Assembly Hall 
by the Secretary-General, Dag Hammarskjold. 

Explaining the role of the United Nations, he told 
them in the course of his address: “As teachers, you 
are perhaps better qualified than most men and women 
to appreciate the virtues of time and patience, how long 
it takes to develop awareness, how hard it is to achieve 
a compromise or a working relationship, or even simple 
communication. Inevitably, like the ways of education, 
the ways of the United Nations must be slow. Like you, 
those of us who work here prefer an understanding 
which is the genuine product of growth and develop- 
ment, something more lasting and firm than anything 
that could be imposed quickly.” 

“In an international organization,” Mr. Hammar- 
skjold also said, “we attempt to bring together differing, 
sometimes violently opposed, views and interests in 
order to achieve a working compromise, but that does 
not mean abandon our principles. Reconciliation of 
views, with fidelity to personal and national convictions 
and to the universal considerations which unite all men, 
is in the direct interest of all concerned.” 

Other speakers included several representatives of 
Member governments, Secretariat officials and leading 
United States educators. 





Discussion topics were: “Education and the United 
Nations”; “How We Teach About the United Nations”; 
“Human Rights in Practice”; “Economic and Social 
Aspects of the United Nations”; “Political, Social and 
Trusteeship Problems of the United Nations”; “The 
Citizen and the United Nations”; “Report on UNESCO”. 

Especially significant, in the opinion of William G. 
Carr, Executive Secretary of the National Education 
Association, were the programs on “Education and the 
United Nations.” These, he said in a letter of thanks 
to the Secretary-General, would “strengthen the deter- 
mination of teachers to deal more effectively with the 
United Nations in their classroom.” 

The objectives of the United Nations—‘“to pre- 
vent the scourge of war . . . to reaffirm faith in funda- 
mental human rights . . . to promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger freedom”—are also 
those of education, stressed one paper on the sub- 
ject of “Education and the United Nations.” It was read 
at the conference by Dr. E. J. McGrath, President of 
the University of Kansas City. 

“The first of these aims,” he said, “is foremost in 
the minds of people everywhere.” But, “necessary as 
political action and military preparation may be in pre- 
venting an aggressor power from inflicting the scourge 
of war upon this and succeeding generations, there is 
only one program that will in the last analysis involve 
all mankind in a persistent effort to keep the peace. 
That program must be based upon two keystones of 
decent international life — faith in human rights, and 
social progress and better standards of life in larger 
freedom. . . .” 

The important role cast for education in the future 
success or failure of the United Nations, Dr. McGrath 


also observed, was pointed out at the first session of 
the General Assembly in 1946, when a resolution on 
public information policy was adopted. This resolution 
emphasized that the educational effort required to 


acquaint the peoples of the world with the purposes and 
program of the United Nations must make use of the 
widest possible range of media and institutions. “Since 
then,” said Dr. McGrath, “many organizations repre- 
senting religious, political, labor, veteran, professional, 
and a host of other groups have carried on an immense 
variety of activities to inform our citizens about the 
United Nations and its affiliated organizations. In these 
programs, magazines, newspapers, radio, television, 
pamphlets, club meetings, and casual lectures have been 
employed. These efforts at mass education have been 
markedly successful. . . .” 

Yet, added Dr. McGrath, an enormous task of edu- 
cation still remains to be done. 

“A large share of this responsibility must rest with 
those engaged in formal education. For, although mass 
media often have advantages over classroom instruction 
in the timeliness and the dramatic quality of their 
presentation, the basis of discriminating decisions in the 
field of international affairs, as in all others, must be 
laid in the analytical, systematic, and continuing in- 
struction of the classroom. . . . The schools and the 
colleges and universities bear this more basic responsi- 
bility of assisting citizens in reaching firm conclusions 
about these matters. . . . Unless we are successful in 
preparing this and coming generations to live in our 
ever-shrinking world society, epitomized in the United 
Nations itself, all our other efforts will come to nought.” 

In addition to discussions at the conference there 
were special exhibits, film-showings and guided tours 
around the Headquarters. Nearly 10,000 kits of basic 
information were provided for the teachers who came 
to the United Nations during the conference. 

They are but a few of the many throughout the 
world who are translating into practice the General 
Assembly’s view of 1947 that “knowledge and under- 
standing of the aims and activities of the United Na- 
tions are essential in promoting and assuring general 
interest and popular support of its work.” 


Secretary-General Hammarskjold (with hand extended) greeting a party of 
educational administrators who recently visited United Nations Headquarters. 





Bridges to Autonomy 
in ‘Trusteeship Lands 


5 prepare the nineteen million people living in Trust 

Territories for self-government or independence is 
one of the basic objectives of the International Trustee- 
ship System, as defined in Chapter XII of the Charter. 
The peoples living in these little known territories, rang- 
ing from the bleak plateaux of Central Africa to the 
luxuriant tropical isles of the Pacific, have only in com- 
paratively recent years felt the full impact of twentieth 
century civilization. 

Indeed, in some territories the work of building a 
bridge to modern civilization has barely begun. For 
instance, in New Guinea the bulk of the population is 
still emerging from a Stone Age society. In several 
other territories the people are still steeped in primitive 
practices and cling to ancient tribal customs. The pace 
of development in such areas is slow and onerous, call- 
ing for much planning and perseverance by all con- 
cerned. Spectacular results cannot be expected overnight. 

Nevertheless, while the degree of advancement varies 
from territory to territory, there are heartening signs 
that after nearly eight years of the Trusteeship System’s 
operation these dependent peoples are progressing to- 
ward the ultimate goal of autonomy. The influences 
from the outside world, pressing in for two or three 
generations, are gathering greater momentum. 

Through the patient efforts of the Administering Au- 
thorities the people of the Trust Territories are learn- 

en ing to grow 
more and better 

j _4@ kinds of food- 

L stuffs; they are 
: being encour- 
aged to raise 
crops for which 
the outside 
world will pay 
cash; they are 
seeing roads 


pushed through their country to carry away the pro- 
duce and bring back goods which they can buy; they 
are seeing schools, hospitals and welfare centres draw 
more closely within their reach. 

For seven weeks of contir 1ous meetings during June 
and July this summer the twelve-nation Trusteeship 
Council considered reports on the Trust Territories and 
various issues involving the operation of the Trustee- 
ship System as a whole. From the Council’s detailed 
examination there emerges a picture looking into every 
corner of the people’s lives—from the nature of their 
political organizations to the volume of their imports 
of pots and pans, from the reasons for polygamy to the 
number of wells for watering cattle. 

The Council reviewed the progress-achieved in two 
Trust Territories, Somaliland and Western Samoa, which 
are both relatively advanced on the road toward self- 
government; New Guinea, which is generally agreed to 
be the most undeveloped of all the Trust Territories, 
having considerable areas still outside administrative 
control; Nauru, a tiny phosphate-producing island iso- 
lated in the centre of the Pacific Ocean; and the Pacific 
Islands Trust Territory which comprises the widely 
scattered islands and atolls of Micronesia made famous 
as the scene of desperate fighting during the Second 
World War and now administered as a strategic area by 
the United States. 

A survey of the Council’s appraisal of current 
conditions in ect 
four of these 
territories ap- 
pears on the fol- 
lowing pages. A 
review of the 
Pacific Islands 
Trust Territory 
will appear in 
a subsequent 
issue. 





Islanders Appeal to United Nations 
on Bomb Tests in Pacific Trust Area 


Trusteeship Council ts assured by the Administering 
Authority that no homes were destroyed as a result 


of the nuclear tests in Marshall Islands 


ob Council, in reviewing conditions in the Pacific 
Dwight Heine, one of the chief authors Islands Trust Territory [comprising the Marshalls, 
of the petition from the Marshall Islanders, Marianas and Carolines}] devoted particular attention 
listens intently to the debate on the testing of to a petition from the Marshallese islanders concerning 
nuclear weapons in the Pacific atolls. nuclear experiments conducted in the area by the United 
i States. The islanders complained that a group of Mar- 
shallese, although outside the experimental area, had 
nevertheless suffered ill-effects from radioactive particles. 
They asked that all such experiments should immediately 
cease or that, if they were judged to be absolutely neces- 
sary in the interests of peace and security, adequate 

precautionary and compensatory measures be taken. 
The islanders, in submitting their appeal, pointed 
out that apart from the complaints regarding the bomb 
tests “we have found the United States administration 

by far the most agreeable in our memory.” 


Petitioners’ Statement 


The Marshallese petition was first considered by the 
Council’s Standing Committee on Petitions, where fur- 
ther information was furnished by Dwight Heine, a rep- 
resentative of the Marshallese and one of the signers of 
the petition. Replying to questions, Mr. Heine informed 
the Committee that the inhabitants of Bikini had been 
evacuated to Kili Island where living conditions were 
difficult. They asked for compensation if they could 
not return to Bikini and they also wanted another island 
made available on which they could settle permanently 
under more favorable conditions. Mr. Heine confirmed 
that the indigenous inhabitants had not been warned 
about the explosion and did not know that the water on 
their island had become dangerous to drink because of 
radioactive dust. While he was sure that the United 
States Government would take all the necessary pre- 
cautions, Mr. Heine said that an accident might never- 
theless recur. The only way open to the petitioners was 
to plead their cause by submitting further petitions to 
the United Nations. 

The United States upheld its right to make the 
nuclear tests in the area on the grounds that the Trus- 








teeship Agreement for the Pacific Islands Trust Terri- 
tory specifically designated the territory as a “strategic 
area” and ensured its role in the maintenance of peace 
and security. The United States delegation emphasized 
that no person had ever lost his life, or been seriously 
injured as a result of the tests, nor that any homes had 
been destroyed. 

This claim was questioned by India, which contended 
that the Trusteeship Agreement gave the United States 
only the right to set up military bases and to station 
troops in the area — not to use the territory as a prov- 
ing ground for nuclear weapons. 

Stressing the importance which India attached to the 


whole question, Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon held that the 
Trusteeship Council was faced by two grave issues of 
principle. First, the question arose whether the Admin- 
istering Authority had the right to use a territory placed 
under its trusteeship as a testing ground. The reference 
to strategic areas in the Trusteeship Agreement only 
concerned the defence of the territory or of the Admin- 
istering Power, and in no way applied to the case in 
point. The second question concerned the Administering 
Authority’s duty to ensure the well-being of the peoples 
and to conserve the natural resources of the territory 
which it administered. The steps taken in the Pacific 
Islands were certainly not destined to ensure the welfare 
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of the peoples, to conserve the territory’s resources, 
or to protect the elements of Micronesian civilization. 
The Council should therefore examine that part of the 
Administering Authority’s report very carefully, and 
compare it with the petition before it, in order to deter- 
mine whether the tests being made in that part of the 
world were compatible with the aims and provisions of 
the Trusteeship Agreement and the United Nations 
Charter. 


India proposed that the International Court of Jus- 
tice should be asked for an advisory opinion as to the 
legality of such trials, bearing in mind the provisions 
of the Charter and of the Trusteeship Agreement. At 
the same time the Administering Authority should be 
asked to refrain from making any further test in the 
territory entrusted to it pending the Court’s opinion. 


The representative of the Soviet Union also held that 
the nuclear experiments were incompatible with the 
Charter and the Trusteeship Agreement for the Pacific 
Islands Trust Territory, since they had brought irrepa- 
rable harm and destruction to the islanders. A real 
threat of physical extinction hung over the islanders. The 
U.S.S.R. proposed that all nuclear tests in the Trust 
Territory should be stopped on the grounds that such 
experiments were incompatible with the Trusteeship 
Agreement. 


Background of the Agreement 


In presenting the United States position on the ques- 
tion, Mr. Mason Sears recalled that in 1947, the Trus- 
teeship Agreement had been negotiated between the 
United States and the Security Council with the Soviet 
Union representative in complete accord. That agree- 
ment had been predicated on the fact that the United 
Nations clearly approved those islands as a “strategic 
area” in which atomic tests had already been held a 
few months previously. From the very outset it had 
been clear that the right conferred on the United States 
to close areas for security reasons anticipated closing 
them for atomic tests. Further tests had been held in 
1948, 1951 and 1952, and on each occasion notice had 
been given to and accepted by the Security Council. 


The United States re-emphasized that all persons who 
had been exposed to radiation were now restored to 
health. No person had ever been killed as a result of the 
tests or even seriously injured, no homes destroyed, 
no islands blown up. The only destruction had been 
that of two sand pits, uninhabitable and without vegeta- 
tion. The Marshall Islands had been selected because 
there was no other place in the world over which the 
United States had jurisdiction where certain experiments 
could have been successfully conducted with less dan- 
ger. The United States could 
not stop its experiments while 
the Soviet Union continued its 
tests of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons. It was clear from the 
statements made both by a 
prominent person in the Soviet 


At its fourteenth session, in June-July, 
the Trusteeship Council elected new 
officers who will serve for a one-year 
term, Dr. Miguel Rafael Urquia, of El 
Salvador, was elected President, and 
Léon Pignon, of France, Vice-President. 


Union and by the Chairman of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission that the Soviet Union had begun 
work on the hydrogen weapon before the United States. 
The United States must therefore continue to produce 
devices which would enable the free world to defend 
itself. 


Council’s “Deep Regret” 


After several hours of debate on the issues arising 
from the Marshallese petition, the Council voted on the 
various proposals submitted. Both the U.S.S.R. draft 
and that of India were rejected. The Council then en- 
dorsed, by 9 votes to 3 (India, Syria and the U.S.S.R.) 
a resolution which expressed “deep regret” that a num- 
ber of islanders had suffered ill-effects as a result of 
nuclear tests conducted in the area. 

The Council also regretted that two atolls suffered 
damage, and that the inhabitants of one of them would 
be unable to return to their homes for about a year. 
The resolution went on to note the measures taken by 
the Administering Authority to provide the necessary 
medical attention and care for the inhabitants affected; 
noted with satisfaction that the good health of those 
affected was reported to have been completely restored, 
that the inhabitants of Utirik, the larger of the two 
atolls, had been returned to their homes where new 
housing and other facilities had been provided for them, 
and that provision had been made for the payment of 
any justified claims that might be submitted by the in- 
habitants of the two atolls. The Council then welcomed 
the assurance of the Administering Authority that there 
would be no permanent displacement of inhabitants 
from their homes; urged the Administering Authority to 
return the inhabitants of Rongelap to their homes as 
soon as the condition of the atoll permitted and to pro- 
vide all possible assistance for them in their resettle- 
ment; urged that prompt and sympathetic attention be 
given to all claims for damages submitted by the in- 
habitants, and recommended that, if the Administering 
Authority considered it necessary in the interests of 
world peace and security to conduct further nuclear 
experiments in the territory, it take such precautions to 
ensure that no inhabitants of the territory were again 
endangered, including those precautionary measures 
requested by the petitions. 


The Administration’s policy in the Pacific Islands 
Trust Territory is one of blending the old and the new 
and continuing to build upon Micronesian custom 
rather than insistence on the adoption of a cultural 
pattern that has evolved in areas with far vaster na- 
tural resources. This fact was underlined by the Special 
Representatives of the Admin- 
istering Authority, Mr. Frank 
Midkiff, in presenting the an- 
nual report on the territory to 
the Council. An appraisal of 
the report will appear in a sub- 
sequent issue of THE REVIEW. 





Togoland: Unification or Integration? 


The Togoland unification problem has been before the United Nations for 
more than seven years. Basically, the issue is should British and French- 
administered Togoland be united or should British Togoland be integrated 
with the neighboring Gold Coast, now on the threshold of autonomy? This 
complex West African issue will again be considered by the General Assem- 
bly at its forthcoming session. 


ee 1947 the Trusteeship Council has spent hun- 

dreds of hours examining petitions and listening 
to statements by tribal spokesmen from British and 
French-administered Togoland, twin Trust Territories 
in West Africa. The issues have almost exclusively 
been concerned with what is now known as the Togo- 
land Unification Problem, which originated in demands 
—first made seven years ago—by the Ewe tribe for 
unification of the two Togolands under a single ad- 
ministration. 

The Togoland question has indeed been the most 
complex of all Trusteeship issues brought before the 
United Nations. A solution has constantly been sought 
through efforts to arrange means whereby the peoples 
of the two territories, with their close economic, social 
and cultural ties, might classify their own aspirations. 
These efforts have been intensified during the past 


two years but the rapid advance of the neighboring 
Gold Coast colony toward self-government has had a 
powerful new impact on the problem, since British 
Togoland is administered as an integral part of the 
Gold Coast. The latter’s fast-approaching autonomy 
has changed the situation considerably so far as British 
Togoland is concerned, although its future remains a 
matter of concern to French-administered Togoland, 
its neighbor to the north and east. 

To obtain a clearer picture of the problem, it is 
necessary to look back on the deliberations and pro- 
posals of the General Assembly in December 1953, 
when a new stage was reached in the Togoland story. 

At that time the Assembly’s Fourth Committee 
heard a number of conflicting views from indigenous 
spokesmen concerning the future of the two Togolands. 
The representative of the All-Ewe Conference then 
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stressed that the constitutional changes enacted in the 
Gold Coast affected both British and French Togoland 
and would necessitate changes in the Trusteeship 
Agreement for the former territory. Two other Togo- 
lese representatives claimed that the Gold Coast was 
determined to integrate British-administered Togoland 
into the Gold Coast. A fourth spokesman contended 
that the Ewe unification claims did not represent the 
will of the majority in the two territories, and urged 
that the United Nations help the Togolese achieve 
“internal self-government” as soon as possible. 


The Resolutions 


After hearing these indigenous views and those of 
the two Administering Authorities, the Fourth Com- 
mittee adopted three resolutions, subsequently endorsed 
by the Assembly. The first of these called for the re- 
establishment by direct universal suffrage of the Joint 
Council for Togoland Affairs, granting that body much 
wider powers. | This organization was first set up more 
than two years ago with the aim of harmonizing the 
development of the two Togolands and to serve as a 
meeting place where African representatives from both 
territories could discuss common problems.] The As- 
sembly re-emphasized that through the Joint Council and 
in other ways the Administering Authority should take 
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measures to promote common policies on all matters 
of mutual concern to the two territories. To this end 
the Administering Authorities should accord to each 
territory a “large measure of progress toward the 
objectives of Article 76 of the Charter and harmonize 
in all major respects the political, economic, social 
and educational policies and systems applying in the 
two Trust Territories.” 

The Administering Authorities were also asked to 
aid representatives of the various political groups to 
explain freely throughout the Togolands their views 
on the unification problem and to take “all necessary 
measures to ensure freedom of speech, movement 
and assembly.” 

The Assembly’s second resolution “urgently” invited 
the Administering Authorities to revise the electoral 
system in each territory so as to ensure that all adult 
persons may qualify for the vote. Political parties were 
asked to work closely with the Administering Author- 
ities toward carrying out the identification of all adults 
for electoral purposes. 

The third resolution concerned the constitutional 
reforms in the Gold Coast and their effect on the 
political future of the Togolands. The Assembly be- 
lieved that further constitutional changes leading toward 
autonomy in the Gold Coast — with which British 


The first public library to be opened in the Trans-Volta region of British Togoland 
contains nearly four thousand books and caters for school children as well 
as adults. Travelling libraries also bring books to outlying villages in the territory. 





Togoland is administered as an integral part — might 
require a revision of the Trusteeship Agreement for 
that territory, and that such a revision — because of 
the unification demands of the Togolese — would also 
affect the interests of the people of French Togoland. 
The Trusteeship Council was asked to submit a special 
report on the matter to the Assembly session in 1954. 

We may also recall that the 1952 visiting mission to 
the Togolands, specifically charged by the Trusteeship 
Council to investigate the unification problem on the 
spot, noted the various demands of the indigenous 
population but reported emphatically that it found no 
single form of unification acceptable to the majority 
of the Togolese. 


Political Developments 


This, then, was the situation confronting the Trustee- 
ship Council when it convened for its summer session 
with the Togoland Unification Problem still a para- 
mount question on the agenda. Shortly after the session 
began the United Kingdom, in a special memorandum 
announced that a situation was rapidly approaching 
when it would no longer be able to administer British 
Togoland in the present way. The United Kingdom 
explained that this situation arose as a result of the 
June 15 general elections which brought into force the 
new Constitution for the Gold Coast, bringing it to 
the last stage before independence. 

The United Kingdom further declared that the Togo- 
lese had progressed to a point where if they chose to 
join the Gold Coast, this would amount to the fulfil- 
ment of the objectives of the Trusteeship System and 
the Trusteeship Agreement should be terminated. De- 
claring however, that it did not wish to prejudge the 
issue, the United Kingdom proposed that the General 
Assembly should consider the question of the future 
of Togoland at its session this autumn. 

The Council subsequently heard a comprehensive 
statement by Sir Alan Burns, the United Kingdom rep- 
resentative, who touched in some detail on the results 
of the recent elections in the Gold Coast and British 
Togoland. Sir Alan, a veteran delegate on the Trustee- 
ship Council with a wealth of experience as a former 
governor in African territories, reported that although 
the United Kingdom did not regard the results of the 
elections as a definitive indication of the views of the 
people of the Trust Territory about their future asso- 
ciation with the Gold Coast, they did show that a 
significant minority, especially in southern Togoland, 
favored some form of unification with the French 
Trust Territory. 

In southern Togoland, with six constituencies, two 
seats had been won by candidates favoring unification, 
while three of the remaining four seats had been won 
by proponents of continued integration with the Gold 
Coast. The total votes for integration were 24,789 
and, for unification, 21,394. In the eight constituencies 
in northern Togoland, however, not a single seat had 
gone to the advocates of unification. The election 
results were regarded by the United Kingdom as an 
indication of public opinion regarding the future status 


of British Togoland. The United Kingdom felt that 
there would be no point in continuing discussion on 
the re-establishment of the Joint Council on Togoland 
Affairs until the United Kingdom memorandum had 
been debated by the forthcoming General Assembly. 

The United Kingdom was prepared to negotiate the 
termination of the Trusteeship Agreement for British 
Togoland and, to assist the General Assembly in work- 
ing out ways to ascertain the views of the inhabitants 
of Togoland on that question, it had put forward a 
number of suggestions which it hoped would be found 
practical. As the Trusteeship Council was expected to 
collaborate with the Assembly in that task, its sugges- 
tions were also intended for the Council’s considera- 
tion. They included a provisional timetable which 
would enable the Council to take full advantage of the 
1955 visiting mission’s presence in the Trust Territory. 

The representative of France, Léon Pignon, also 
spoke against the re-establishment of the Joint Council 
for Togoland Affairs. Mr. Pignon believed that the 
results of the recent elections indicated that the ques- 
tion of reconstituting the Joint Council was no longer 
pertinent or topical. The great majority in French 
Togoland were against reconstitution of the Joint 
Council, which had been rendered impotent by its 
self-appointed champions. That negative reaction was 
confirmed by the people of British Togoland, thus 
justifying the initial reluctance of political leaders in 
the French Trust Territory to take a stand on a matter 
which they considered to be of primary interest to the 
Togolese of the British Territory. 

France would continue to give full consideration to 
the problems arising from the existence of a border 
between the two Togolands. They were less acute since 
regulations had been made more flexible, but the Gov- 
ernment representative in Lomé, capital of French 
Togoland, was instructed to meet periodically with the 
British authorities to deal with matters of customs and 
currency affecting the frontier area. 


Assembly to Debate Proposal 


Several petitions from the Togolands were again 
submitted to the Council for its examination at its 
summer session. All dealt with the unification question, 
emphasizing the deep concern felt by the Togolese 
over the future of the two Togolands. This concern is 
obviously more apparent in the French-administered 
territory. For instance, one of the leading political 
parties there, the Comité de I'Unité togolaise stated 
that the great majority in French Togoland favored 
the unification of the two Togolands and the recon- 
stitution of the Joint Council and that there was only 
one means of ascertaining their true wishes: a free 
election under United Nations supervision. 

After discussing the problem, and particularly the 
United Kingdom’s proposal, the Council decided to 
endorse a United States draft resolution, as amended 
by India. By this the Council placed the United King- 
dom’s proposal on the future of British Togoland on 
the agenda of the ninth Assembly session along with 
the item: Togoland Unification Problem. 





Free ferry service across Juba River, one of the two permanent sources of water for dry scrubland areas of Somaliland 
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principle the Trusteeship road is clearest in Somali- 

land, unique among the Trust Territories in that it has 
a time limit set by the General Assembly for independ- 
ence in 1960. The problem in this sparsely populated 
territory, spreadeagied across the north-eastern corner 
of Africa, is to build the political, economic and social 
structure making independence most worthwhile for the 
Somali population of just over one million. It is not an 
easy task and the territory’s future represents high hopes 
and heavy responsibilities for both the United Nations 
and Italy, the Administering Authority. 

It has been widely recognized that Italy undertook 
a very heavy responsibility in preparing the territory for 
self-government by 1960. It is also recognized that the 
Administering Authority is discharging that responsi- 
bility with tenacity and devotion. Its latest progress 
report, the fourth to be examined by the Trusteeship 
Council since 1949, showed the quickening pace of 
development and told of solid advancement in many 
spheres as the little-known country nears the half-way 
stage to independence. 

Working toward that goal the Administering Au- 
thority has devised the “Somalization plan.” This pro- 
vides for the total replacement by 1960 of all Italian 
military and civil personnel by Somalis. It includes plans 
for freely-elected legislative organs and a review of past 
legislation, for the building of schools and raising the 
level of education, and for technical assistance and 
economic development. 

Presenting Italy’s implementation of this policy to the 
Trusteeship Council were the Italian representative Mr. 
Gastone Guidotti and the Territory’s Administrator, Mr. 
Enrico Martino. The Special Representative for Somali- 
land, Mr. Marcello Mochi, was also present to give 
detailed explanations to the Council. 


Irrigation and Livestock 


Economic development plans to be carried out in 
Somaliland between 1954 and 1960 are concentrated 
primarily on the development of agriculture, irrigation 
and stock-breeding, the creation of a stable agricultural 
population and the gradual elimination of nomadism. 
The more important economic developments revealed 
by the Administering Authority, some of which took 
place early in 1954, include: the setting up of new agri- 
cultural cooperatives and irrigation consortia; the build- 
ing of a large reservoir at Coriolei, designed to provide 
water for 60,000 head of livestock; considerable freeing 
of trade; the stocking of cereals, which have made it 
possible to prevent speculation and to ensure the grow- 
ers fair prices; an increase in Italy’s imports of bananas 
and a consequent increase in the customs duties accru- 
ing to the Territory; work on the digging of 150 wells 
to remedy the acute water shortage; and the establish- 
ment of the Credito Somalo for granting loans to Somali 
farmers, craftsmen and industrialists. 

A more encouraging feature has been the increasing 
role played by Somalis in the Territory’s production and 
trade. There has been a gradual increase in the Somalis’ 
capacity for initiation and organization, qualities 





hitherto the monopoly of the Arab, Indian and Pakistan 
communities. 

It has been recognized by both the United Nations 
and the Administering Authority that Somaliland’s most 
acute problem in ensuring the minimum conditions for 
independence in a comparatively short time is that of 
developing the country’s economy. One of the keys to 
this problem is to find private or public, Italian or for- 
eign, capital, that would support the Administration’s 
efforts and supplement the territory’s inadequate finan- 
cial resources. Capital investment and the implementa- 
tion of extensive plans could be carried out only with 
substantial international assistance that does not un- 
fortunately seem likely to materialize for the moment. 

Some observers of the Somaliland scene have pointed 
to the feeling of uncertainty over the fate of private in- 
vestments after 1960 as well as to the fact that private 
investments can realize greater profits in other and 
richer areas in Africa. To offset this anxiety Somali- 
land’s Territorial Council, in January 1954, unani- 
mously adopted a motion to give the most formal and 
solemn assurances that any foreign private enterprises 
carrying out their activities in the territory through the 
investment of capital would be respected and protected 
and would receive equal treatment to that received by 
the autochthonous enterprises even when, in the future, 
the status of the country was changed. 

Some outside help is already being pumped into the 
territory. An allocation of $75,000 has been made by 
the United Nations Technical Assistance Administration 
for 1955 to be used in activities carried out by the 
World Health Organization, the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. Technical and 
financial assistance is also being given by the United 
States Foreign Operations Administration in the large- 
scale irrigation program. 

The Administration proposes to drill 220 deep wells, 
dig 450 shallow wells and to install reservoirs with a 
total capacity of approximately a million cubic metres. 
Ten million litres of water a day will be provided upon 
the completion of this project. Since this will allow 
360,000 head of livestock to be watered daily, these 
better water supplies will help solve the twin problems 
of livestock migration and nomadism. Other plans to 
help the livestock-breeding industry become more stable 
involve the setting up of a stock-breeding farm and 
collection centres for the initial processing of livestock 
products. 

The Administration also plans to modernize the prac- 
tices of branding, flaying and drying hides and by means 
of higher production and improved quality to ensure a 
steady flow of goods for export and the supply of ani- 
mals on the hoof to meet the needs of the proposed 
meat-packing industries. It is estimated that the produc- 
tion of livestock capital would increase by an average 
of seven million somalos each year, leading to an in- 
crease of at least three million somalos in exports. 
{One somalo equals an East African shilling and there 
are approximately seven somalos to the U.S. dollar. ] 

Agricultural development plans are aimed at increas- 
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ing production of cereals, to develop industrial and 
commercial crops for export and to meet the needs of 
local textile, sugar and oil industries and modernize in- 
digenous agriculture by the use of animals and 
machinery. 

The total cost of the agricultural development works 
planned for 1954-1960 is approximately $3,000,000, 
involving an area of 74,000 hectares and improving the 
standard of living of approximately 200,000 farmers. 
The per capita income of the agricultural and pastoral 
inhabitants should increase by 62 to 200 somalos a 
year and the average per capita income for the whole 
population rise from 160 to 180 somalos a year. 


Education is Vital 


One of the most vital problems facing Italy when 
it assumed its administration of this backward territory 
was, simply, how to persuade the Somali to send his 
children to school and keep them there. With a largely 
nomadic population this constituted a tremendous ob- 
stacle to social progress. 

The Five-Year-Plan for Education has, however, 
given a new impetus to primary, secondary and voca- 
tional education. |The scheme is being developed in 
collaboration with UNESCO and it is hoped will pro- 
vide primary school education for 42,000 pupils.] In 
addition to the children attending ordinary schools, al- 
most 3,000 pupils are now receiving instruction in 
thirty-seven elementary classes and numerous special- 
ized courses run by the members of the Security Corps 
and the police, who represent a valuable factor in the 
cultural and educational advancement of the Somalis. 
During 1953-54 additional Somalis have been given 
political and administrative responsibilities; many have 
received their training in the School of Political Admin- 
istration set up to train the more capable Somalis for 
senior administrative posts. The first eight Somali police 
officers recently returned from Italy to take up their 
duties after some practical training. 

About 9,000 Somalis are now public officials and 
ordinances have been enacted guaranteeing them se- 
curity of tenure, a clearly defined legal status, adequate 
pay, as well as ordinances concerning freedom of asso- 
ciation and freedom of meeting. Existing social legisla- 
tion has been supplemented during the past year by fur- 
ther ordinances on the work of women and minors, 
private insurance and compulsory insurance against 
occupational diseases. 

Anti-malarial disinfection has been extended to all 
the centres where it was most urgently needed and two 
mobile units are making epidemiological and health 
surveys in the most remote areas of the Territory. 


First Elections 


On March 28 last the territory’s first electoral experi- 
ment was conducted and proved a big success. On the 
basis of the municipal elections, held to elect local coun- 
cils in thirty-five municipalities, plans are now being 
completed for the entire country to go to the polls next 
year to determine the membership of a Territorial 
Council, designed to be Somaliland’s future parliament. 





The Administration informed the United Nations that 
eighty per cent of the electorate participated in a 
calm and orderly manner. The Administration placed 
no restriction on propaganda, as was indicated by the 
fact that the majority of the votes were for the Somali 
Youth League, the party which has always been least 
well disposed toward the Administration. The municipal 
elections represented a decisive step on the road to 
independence, a fact which evoked the satisfaction of 
the Trusteeship Council. In this connection, the Italian 
Prime Minister emphasized in the Italian Parliament on 
March 10, 1954 that Italy’s task under the Trusteeship 
Agreement would culminate in the complete independ- 
ence of Somaliland in 1960 and that “no mental reser- 
vations on that point are possible.” 

Italy believes there should be no insuperable ob- 
stacles to a final and satisfactory settlement of frontier 
problems between Somaliland and Ethiopia. The Ethi- 
opian Government has agreed in principle to the ap- 
pointment of two delegations to solve this question 
through bilateral negotiation, and has proposed that the 
two parties should appoint experts to gather the es- 
sential data and determine the principles to be followed 
by the two delegations. This proposal has been accepted 
by the Italian Government. 


Council’s Observations 


Let us now glance at a few of the observations, con- 
clusions and recommendations made by the Trusteeship 
Council after its searching appraisal of Italy’s report on 
its stewardship in Somaliland. For the most part in- 
dividual observations of members were prudent but 
tempered with reasoned optimism over Somaliland’s 
future. These members believed that after some initial 
hesitation the Administering Authority is now moving 
ahead and reaping tangible results in its difficult task. 

Some other comments sounded a less optimistic note. 
For instance, the representative of India, while conced- 
ing that some progress had been made during the past 
year thought the final picture must be regarded as dis- 
appointing. India had particular reservations obout 
the proportionately large security forces in the area. 
Why was it necessary to maintain a force of six or seven 
thousand police and military for a territory with a pop- 
ulation of only one and one-quarter million people? 

India wanted to see an extension of the principle of 
direct elections among the tribal people. This would 
obviously involve certain organizational and administra- 
tive problems, but similar problems had been tackled 
successfully in other countries and there was no reason 
why appropriate arrangements could not be made in the 
case of the pastoral and nomadic people of Somaliland. 
The Territorial Council could be truly representative of 
the people of Somaliland as a whole only when direct 
elections on as broad a basis as possible were held. As 
this body would become the future sovereign parliament 
of the independent state of Somaliland, this was the 
time to make it as representative as possible. How else 
were the people to become conscious of the responsi- 
bility for their governance except by being enacted to 
participate fully in the various processes of government? 
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Weighing his catch of tuna, this Somali has 
benefited from advice of fishery experts sent out 
by the Food and Agriculture Organization. 


Far more critical were the comments of the repre- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R. who failed to find a single 
encouraging feature in Italy’s report on conditions in 
the territory. The political situation was particularly un- 
satisfactory and the Soviet delegate noted that despite 
the demands of the indigenous inhabitants, reflected in 
several petitions, for the revocation of old colonial and 
fascist laws, such laws still remained and had not been 
replaced by democratic legislation which would be in 
line with the purposes of the Trusteeship System. The 
Administration was still in the hands of former colonial 
Officials and the structure of administration was es- 
sentially similar to the colonial one. The indigenous 
inhabitants were still prevented from effectively govern- 
ing their country despite the fact that only five-and-a- 
half to six years remained before Somaliland was pro- 
claimed an independent state. The U.S.S.R. urged the 
Administering Authority immediately to take effective 
measures to ensure the participation of the indigenous 





people in the administrative, legislative, executive and 
judicial bodies. 

In less emphatic terms the representative of Syria 
shared the misgivings over political progress being made 
in the territory. The Administration’s plans for the de- 
velopment of legislative power were “somewhat indefi- 
nite.” More opportunities should now be afforded to 
Somalis on the highest administrative level. If they 
lacked experience — as was underlined by the repre- 
sentatives of the Administering Authority —-they might 
serve as understudies to departmental heads and policy- 
making officials. 

Throughout debate emphasis was on the economic 
scene in Somaliland and its dire need of foreign capital. 
The guarantees of the Administering Authority for the 
protection of foreign investments were welcomed and it 
was hoped that this would stimulate the flow of much- 
needed capital into the territory. The question of obtain- 
ing a loan from the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development was touched upon by several 
members. 

rhe consensus was that the United Nations could not 
remain passive in the face of the acute economic diffi- 
culties facing the territory. The Council heard an appeal 
by two Somali officials, both Vice- Presidents of Somali- 
land’s Territorial Council who were granted a hearing, 
for financial and technical aid to help in the economic 
development of the territory, particularly for the hydro- 
electric development of the Webi Shebeli. 


A resolution was subsequently endorsed inviting the 
General Assembly, “to instruct the Secretary-General 
to consider, in consultation with the Italian Govern- 
ment and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, whether the financing of the eco- 
nomic development plan for Somaliland may be assisted, 
either by Bank, within the limits of its statutes and 
policy, and for that purpose to request the Bank to 
send a mission to Somaliland to study the situation, or 
by other means to be applied by the United Nations.” 

Many other conclusions and recommendations were 
made by the Council in its 14-page report on condi- 
tions in Somaliland. In its more important recommen- 
dations the Council declared that immediate steps 
should be taken to provide for greater association of 
Somalis in the administration, and for their appoint- 
ment to posts of higher responsibility so that when 
Somaliland attains independence in 1960 it will have a 
sufficient number of trained and experienced Somali 
personnel. For the Somali Territorial Council, it was 
recommended that the system of direct elections be 
extended to the entire population as soon as possible. 
The Trusteeship Council also called for steps to reduce 
the territory’s adverse trade balance; to intensify agri- 
cultural production and water supplies; to expand the 
school system and reduce the Somali language to a 
written form; and to lay the groundwork for the early 
grant of adult suffrage to women. 


Well-digging is important in arid Somalia, Here, water from new type of well is run 
into troughs, each trough being reserved for use of a single family. 
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Coral pinnacles are exposed by the extraction of the phosphate. 


A Waning Asset in Nauru, 
Smallest ‘Trust ‘Territory 


Au every ten days a cargo steamer leaves an Aus- 

tralian port and sets course for the Central Pacific. 
Six or seven days later and more than two thousand 
miles north of Sydney the vessel is moored to buoys off 
one of the loneliest islands in the world—Nauru, a tiny 
coral peak unmarked on most maps. A few days later 
the ship will weigh anchor and sail back to Australia 
heavily loaded with phosphates, the raising and export- 
ing of which is the sole industry and source of income 
of the island. 

You can see most of Nauru in half a day. The single 
road measures twelve miles around the fertile belt en- 
circling the island. Inside this coastal belt cliffs merge 
into a central plateau which rises at some points to 
about 200 feet. The island’s wealth is contained in this 
plateau. More than four-fifths of the 5,263 acres are 
phosphate-bearing. 

Smallest of all the Trust Territories Nauru, paradoxi- 
cally, is also the richest, thanks to the phosphate de- 


posits which provide a high standard of living for the 
population of just over three thousand. More than a 
million tons of phosphates are being mined annually 
and exports in 1952-53 reached a record level of 
1,227,103 tons, valued at £1,994,045. Royalties paid 
to Nauruan landowners by the British Phosphate Com- 
missioners, which operate the mines, have increased 
substantially in the past two years, as have the royalties 
paid to the individual Nauruans. All administrative 
expenses are defrayed by the sale of the phosphates 
which have also covered the extensive postwar recon- 
struction on the island. 

There is practically no unemployment and the island- 
ers receive various social services free of charge. Mini- 
mum wage rates of adults were raised in January 1953 
and the basic salaries paid to administrative employees 
are now £236.10s. a year, in addition to dependants’ 
allowances. The royalty payments to Nauruans, which 
are not influenced by the market prices of phosphates, 





have increased from 3d. per ton to 1s.4d. a ton. A forty- 
four-hour working week is in operation. Non-indigenous 
employees—chiefly Chinese and Gilbert and Ellice 
Islanders—receive free food rations and accommoda- 
tion, as well as medical and school facilities. 

There is, however, another side to this picture of 
general prosperity, for Nauru and its Administering 
Authority, Australia, face a peculiar and difficult prob- 
lem. The phosphate deposits are a waning asset. It is 
estimated that within about sixty-five years they will be 
exhausted. With the closing down of the industry the 
whole or most of the indigenous population will have 
to look for a new livelihood, probably a new future in 
another island home. Fully alive to the problem the 
Administering Authority has already considered the 
possibility of settling the Nauruans elsewhere and has 
been investigating sites in Papua and New Guinea. 


Question of Resettlement 


The problem of the Nauruans’ future has been con- 
sidered on more than one occasion by the Trusteeship 
Council. The Council’s missions which visited the island 
in 1950 and again in 1953 were charged with paying 
special attention to the problem. Both missions doubted 
if the island could be habitable after the termination of 
the phosphate industry. The islanders have lost their 
taste for agriculture and fishing. In any case the culti- 
vable land would be inadequate to meet any population 
increase, while a fishing industry would be too distant 
from potential markets. 

The Council’s 1953 visiting mission emphatically re- 
ported that resettlement in some other location may 
provide the only permanent and definite solution. This 
mission also observed that “the Nauruan people cannot 
be regarded as more than a small community, and in 
no case as a potential state. . . . Moreover, isolated as 
it is on a small island, the community has services 
exceeding by far those of any other community of 
similar size.” 

This latter aspect of the problem has engaged the 
particular attention of Council members some of whom 
feel that any transfer of population to other peoples is 
contradictory to the provisions of the Charter and would 
not promote their advancement to self-government. As 
the representative of the United Kingdom observed at 
the Council’s recent deliberations on Nauru, there is a 
likelihood that independence for the Nauruans might 
mean “something rather different from what it meant 
in other territories where efforts were directed toward 
building up a sense of nationhood among peoples who, 
in due course, would remain in their territories.” 

The apparent complacency of some of the Nauruans 
toward their future, together with the urgency of im- 
mediate planning for it, was also noted in the Council’s 
discussions. It was felt that the Administration should 
give the people the necessary guidance and continue 
to press forward with effective plans for their gradual 
resettlement elsewhere. 

Assurances of the Administration’s awareness of the 
problem were given by Australia’s Special Representa- 


tive, Mr. J. H. Jones who told the Council that the 
Nauruans themselves were now considering the idea 
of transferring some part of the population to a new 
area in order to begin developing it. 

It is quite human for the Nauruans to become too 
dependent and too reliant on the Administration and 
the British Phosphate Commissioners. Stressing this, Mr. 
Jones also pointed to the psychological factor as one of 
the reasons for the Administration’s efforts to train the 
Nauruans in useful pursuits for their future livelihood. 
The drawing up of a realistic and workable plan for the 
progressive resettlement of the islanders is now being 
actively studied by the Administration which, however, 
emphasized that such a plan should be effected with 
the greatest care and must have the full support and 
cooperation of the people. 

In noting this and other statements of the Administer- 
ing Authority the Trusteeship Council recalled its earlier 
recommendations on the question of Nauru’s future 
and asked that the results of the Administration’s study 
should be furnished in its next annual report. 

In other spheres the Council noted the generally 
satisfactory state of conditions in the tiny Trust Ter- 
ritory. It heard Mr. Jones report on improved educa- 
tional services; there are more teachers in the schools 
and more classes are being organized for advanced 
studies in English and other subjects; educational ex- 
penditure, showing an increase of about £7,000 over 
the preceding year, included a special allocation for 
education overseas; eleven scholarship holders are at 
present studying in Australia and four in Fiji. The 
island’s secondary school has been expanded and will 
now provide for a maximum of 200 students. 

The Council noted this educational progress but felt 
it desirable to re-examine the present program especial- 
ly as it concerned higher education in Nauru and 
abroad, “so as to determine whether it will include pro- 
visions for the educational and vocational training 
which the Nauruans may require under the changed 
circumstances . . . if and when they are resettled.” 

Several members, in their individual comments on the 
annual report, urged a more vigorous policy for train- 
ing the Nauruans in the political, economic and social 
fields. The representative of Syria, for instance, noted 
the lack of indigenous participation in either the execu- 
tive or legislative functions of the government, while 
India’s representative commented that “all that seems 
to have happened since 1926 is that fourteen districts 
have shrunk to eight and members in the central con- 
sultative body decreased to nine. . . .” Several members 
underlined the fact that, despite compulsory education 
and training, only three Nauruans so far occupied 
senior positions in the Administration. The Council 
was assured by the Special Representative that, as train- 
ing programs “now being actively pursued,” provided 
the Nauruans with further technical knowledge for re- 
sponsible posts, more of them would be given senior 
appointments. 
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In 1947 the people of Western Samoa asked to be granted self-government with New Zealand, the Administering 
Authority, acting as “protector and adviser.” The Trusteeship Council sent a special mission to examine the situation 
in the territory while New Zealand also conducted an investigation. Far-reaching political and constitutional 
changes have since been introduced. This shows Samoan petitioners greeting the Council's mission to the islands. 


A Year of Destiny in Western Samoa 


Paving the Way for a Self-Governing State m the South Seas 
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1953 was a year of more than usual significance 

in Western Samoa, the South Seas Trust 
Territory administered by New Zealand. Early in the 
year the Prime Minister of New Zealand offered the 
Samoans a chance to work out their own destiny at 
a constitutional conference to be held before the end 
of 1954. This conference is intended to pave the way 
for the future self-governing state of Western Samoa. 

Another considerable step towards the goal of secur- 
ing the greatest possible indigenous participation in 
government has been the establishment of an executive 
council. Informing the Trusteeship Council of this 
development the Administering Authority also an- 
nounced the issuing of a Statement of Policy placing 
before the people comprehensive suggestions as to how 
they might go about solving their social and economic 
problems and choosing their own constitution. The 
bona fides of these far-reaching proposals were guar- 
anteed by the offer to hand over the New Zealand 
Reparation Estates to the people of Samoa as a going 
concern. 

The Governor-General of New Zealand, who re- 
cently visited the Trust Territory, expressed warm 
approval of the Administering Authority’s policies as 
laid down in the Prime Minister’s statement of March 
1953, and stressed the importance of minimum dis- 
turbance in Samoan customs in the common effort to 
prepare the territory for self-government. 

In presenting New Zealand’s report on the territory 
Mr. P. K. Edmonds, Special Representative for the 
Administering Authority, described elections held last 
April as “the best organized and most satisfactory so 
far.” The elections returned three Samoans, former 
members of the Legislative Assembly, to office. Three 
others were nominated by their districts and confirmed 
by the Fono of Faipule, an advisory legislative body 
comprised solely of Samoans. Eleven Samoan legis- 
lators represent the eleven traditional political districts. 
The previous Legislative Assembly met for ten days 
last March to discuss reports on currency, private 
petition and arbitration, and the Development Plan. 
The islanders’ awareness of the plan was indicated by 
references to it in calypso songs sung during the visit 
of the Governor-General of New Zealand. 


Completion of an Economic Survey 


Affirming that there is “just cause for satisfaction 
in the general progress made” in the territory, the 
Administering Authority reported on various other 
developments. 

The first stages of an Economic Survey have been 
completed; the aerial survey has begun, a trained 
taxation officer, an experienced Registrar of Coop- 
eratives, a new and highly qualified Director of Agri- 
culture, and other key officers have been appointed. 
Good progress was made on the Avele hydro-electric 
scheme and new roads opening up large areas in 
eastern Upolu. The District and Village Government 
Board Ordinance has been passed; labor conditions and 
several other difficult problems have been ably and con- 
structively reported upon. Samoa College has been 


opened and important parts of the educational ana 
health schemes have been implemented. The program 
of health, sanitation, and education comprises 34 per 
cent of the budget. Next year, with the advice and as- 
sistance of the World Health Organization and the 
United Nations International Children’s Fund there will 
be a country-wide yaws control campaign. 


Prosperity and a Note of Caution 


Thanks to the continued high prices paid for export 
crops Western Samoa is enjoying what the Special 
Representative termed as “almost unprecedented pros- 
perity.” 

This prosperity is reflected in the 1954 budget 
estimates. The unprecedented sum of £1,133,900 is 
to be raised from taxation or reserves and 24 per cent 
of that sum will be spent on capital development. This 
does not include the various grants and payments to 
be made by the New Zealand Government, which total 
about £80,000. 

Total exports in 1953 amounted to £1,954,689 
and set a record. The favorable balance of visible trade 
was over £600,000. The export of cocoa and bananas 
broke all local records in both volume and value. 

Nevertheless, in appraising future prospects the Ad- 
ministration sounded a note of caution, pointing to the 
evidence that per capita production has tended slowly 
to decrease while the population continues to soar at 
a rate which will soon pose new problems for the 
Samoan leaders. Population growth since 1945 has 
been increased by 24.5 per cent, bringing the total 
population at 1951 census to just over 84,000, of 
whom almost 50 per cent are under fifteen years of age, 
or, in other words, not fully productive members of 
the community. It is interesting to recall that in 1900 
the indigenous population totalled just over 32,000. 

Commenting on this unusual situation the Adminis- 
tration, in its report, declares: “High export prices 
have so far shielded Samoa from the effects and symp- 
toms of any economic unbalance which may be threat- 
ening, but clearly some more permanent and radical 
answers must soon be found to the following basic 
questions: How is Samoa, with limited resources, and 
a population rising at a rate which is among the highest 
in the world, going to maintain and improve its stand- 
ard of living, its social services, and ensure its economic 
independence? What political, social and economic 
adjustments must traditional Samoa make to do this?” 

The Administration believes that the answers to 
these questions can be given, in the final analysis, only 
by the people of the territory. One of the aims of the 
Statement of Policy itself was to drive home to the 
Samoans the compelling necessity for economic devel- 
opment. The release of political tensions has without 
any doubt assisted in this development. 

The steady progress being achieved in Western 
Samoa evoked general commendation by a majority 
of the Trusteeship Council. Most members felt that the 
Administering Authority is successfully carrying out 
its mission, although some doubts were evinced 
concerning the plethora of advisory bodies in the terri- 





tory. Replying to comments on this question the 
Special Representative reminded the Council that the 
Fono of Faipule would probably not be in existence 
very much longer. Furthermore, the Council of State 
and the Executive Council actually constituted only 
one body, as the members of the former body dis- 
charged all their formal advisory functions in the 
Executive Council, which had now replaced the former 
as the highest advisory body. 

The Executive Council advised the High Commis- 
sioner on questions of policy and on such matters as 
bills submitted to the Legislative Assembly. The mat- 
ters that it considered originated in Government depart- 
ments or in the Standing Committee of the Legislative 
Assembly, or were brought up by the members of the 
Executive Council themselves. The Fono of Faipule 
had far more limited powers; its primary function was 
to consider matters affecting the various districts, which 
it brought to the attention of the High Commissioner 
by means of a form of petition. The Legislative Assem- 
bly could for instance suggest to the High Commis- 
sioner that the Fono of Faipule should be consulted 
about measures intimately affecting Samoans; it was, 
for example, consulted on such matters as the appoint- 
ment of judges. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. was especially 
critical of what he described as “the outworn and 
obsolete institution of the matais” which, he claimed, 
represented an obstacle to the territory’s political de- 
velopment. The Special Representative assured the 
Council that the Administering Authority sought every 
opportunity to learn the opinion of the people and not 
merely that of the matais, as the U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive seemed to think; but when the man in the street 
replied that anyone who wished to know his views 
and desires should consult his elected representatives 
—the matais and others—it was hard to believe that 
the matai system was outmoded. 

Obviously the matai system was not perfect, par- 
ticularly from the economic standpoint, but from the 
social point of view it was unquestionably the very 
foundation of the way of life to which the Samoans 
remained firmly attached. Moreover, the Administer- 
ing Authority was bound under the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment and the Charter to respect the culture and way 
of life of the indigenous inhabitants. 

Other Council members expressed satisfaction with 
the progressive steps taken to establish district and 
village governmental organs. Thus, the representative 
of Australia, endorsing the policy of the Administering 
Authority to encourage the trend toward a more 
western form of democracy while not pressing to pro- 
voke a possible violent reaction, noted that some dis- 
tricts were moving toward forms of local government 
based on European models and that a District and 
Village Government Board Ordinance was enacted 
in 1953. 

In its conclusions on the Western Samoa report, the 
Council welcomed the consideration being given to 
associating the unofficial members of the Executive 
Council more closely with the work of various govern- 


ment departments as a first step toward the establish- 
ment of cabinet government. The Council also under- 
lined the importance of developing a corps of trained 
and experienced civil servants, and requested the Ad- 
ministering Authority to intensify the program of staff 
training with a view to fitting local inhabitants for 
senior administrative positions. 

It was generally agreed that the territory’s most 
difficult problems lay in the economic field and that 
only by increased production could the future state of 
Western Samoa hope to maintain and improve its 
standard of living. In commenting on the various obser- 
vations on the territory’s economic position the Special 
Representative told the Council that the Administra- 
tion realized the urgency of economic dangers being 
brought home to the people of the territory and that 
it was only by a country-wide effort that the difficulties 
could be overcome. Wherever there seemed definite 
possibilities for the profitable investment of even com- 
paratively small sums in certain primary and secondary 
industries, these opportunities would not be neglected 
if the Administering Authority had its way. 

Commenting on remarks by the representative of 
Syria, the Special Representative held that, in view of 
the export figures for recent years and the territory’s 
present general prosperity, it was “rather overstating 
the position” to declare that agriculture had not gone 
far beyond the growth of food crops. New Zealand 
was well aware of the need to improve agriculture and 
had and was taking, in conjunction with the Territorial 
Government, steps to improve the situation. 

Responding to the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
the Special Representative feared that that delegate, 
in claiming that the Administering Authority should 
spend the £500,000 reserve of the Territorial Gov- 
ernment, had failed to grasp both the constitutional 
position and the political reality. This money could be 
appropriated only by the Legislative Assembly of the 
territory which voted virtually all supply and passed 
virtually all legislation. 

In view of the rapidly increasing population the 
Council, in its conclusions, hoped that urgent attention 
be given, in cooperation with the Samoans, to measures 
for an overall increase in production, a diversification 
of crops and the establishment of secondary industries. 


Samoans Cling to Their Social Traditions 


Traditional customs die hard in Western Samoa. 
The islanders are extremely conservative and homo- 
geneous. New ideas are generally viewed with suspicion. 
Both the Administering Authority and the Council’s 
1953 mission to the territory underlined the close 
inter-relationship between the problems of social ad- 
vancement and of political and economic progress in 
Western Samoa. Although they have shown remarkable 
adaptability in the face of changing conditions, the 
traditional forms of Samoan society have in most 
respects changed comparatively little since the adoption 
of Christianity over a century ago. 

The unit of Samoan social life is still the extended 





family (aiga), the members of which all acknowledge 
the leadership and authority of the matai, or family 
head, who, in return is entitled to the services and 
cooperation of all members of his family. It is part of 
the duty of the matai to administer the family land 
and to apportion it for the use of the members in 
return for services rendered to him. Since the title is 
not hereditary but by choice of the family, progress 
from untitled to titled rank is the normal aspiration 
of most adult males. Socially, the Samoan family sys- 
tem is regarded as having advantages since it is based 
on mutual interdependence and support, as a result of 
which the Administering Authority encounters no gen- 
eral problem of social security. 

The various Samoan customs drew numerous com- 
ments and inquiries from Council members. Thus, the 
representative of Syria felt that Samoan society was 
“hamstrung by custom and usages” which rendered 
progress difficult and was surprised that the Adminis- 
tration countenanced the existence of “customary” 
marriages. 

The Special Representative shared this surprise but 
pointed out that many leading Samoans deplored the 
fact that such marriages still existed. But they all felt 
that it would be very harmful at the present stage of 
Samoan development, to try to stop them. In law, 


registered marriages were recognized as legal. In the 
case of customary marriages, the marriage itself was 
not formally recognized but the children of such unions 
were regarded as legitimate for the purposes of law. 
If the Territorial Government refused such recognition 
on moral grounds, Samoans would be most disturbed, 
because in their eyes such marriages were real as long 
as they fulfilled certain principles, that was to say as 
long as the persons concerned lived together publicly 
and with the consent of both parties. If and when they 
separated there was no hardship to either party. Under 
Samoan society any individual always had a home to 
return to and any children were very well looked after 
by relatives. There was now evidence that an increasing 
number of Samoans were being married in registered 
ceremonies. 

In its recommendations in the social sphere the 
Council drew attention to the desirability of increasing 
the medical and hospital facilities in the territory and 
hoped that continued efforts will be made to combat tu- 
berculosis. | According to the report, deaths from tuber- 
culosis during 1953 were twenty-one, giving a mortality 
rate over the general population of 0.26 per 1,000.] 

In the educational field the Council hoped the Ad- 
ministering Authority will give attention to providing 
technical and trade training facilities and schools. 
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The Visiting Mission holds a public hearing in Western Samoa. One of the two 
Fautua (highest chiefs) of the territory is seen in the foreground. 
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Two United Nations missions have visited New Guinea during the last few years. 
Here, at Buin on the island of Bougainville, members of the mission attend a 
“kivung” at which tribal spokesmen give their views on local problems. 


New Guinea—Most Backward Trust Area 


Stone-Age life stall lingers im primitive regions only recently 


bea faces of Trusteeship lands are as varied as are 

the human scenes which confront Administering 
Authorities. After Western Samoa, with its small and 
homogeneous population, the vast sprawling Trust 
Territory of New Guinea, administered by Australia, 
poses formidable problems. Comprising the north- 
eastern part of the island of New Guinea, the Bis- 
marck Archipelago and the northern parts of the 
Solomons Group, this territory has a land area of 


brought under administrative control 


93,000 square miles and includes more than six hun- 
dred islands. Lying within eight degrees of the Equator 
it is hot throughout the year. And it is also one of the 
wettest regions in the world. 

Here are dark jungles where the people still live in 
Stone Age conditions of primitive savagery. Rugged 
highlands tower to over 15,000 feet; vast river valleys, 
impenetrable forests, mangrove swamps, upland plat- 
eaux and lush volcanic islands give the area a topo- 
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graphical variety unsurpassed by any of the other ten 
Trust Territories. With its indigenous population of 
just over one million, it is also the most undeveloped 
of all these territories. 

The United Nations Visiting Mission which toured the 
area in 1953 indeed emphasized that there is no ‘real 
parallel between physical conditions in New Guinea 
and those in other territories under Trusteeship. The 
Mission was particularly impressed by the extreme 
fragmentation of the native society and noted that in 
many areas a chronic state of tribal warfare existed 
until recent times. There are so many different tribes 
that, along the coast, rarely more than five thousand 
people speak the same language or dialect. Many vil- 
lagers cannot understand their next-door neighbors. 
There are, in fact, over fifty different Melanesian 
languages spoken. 


Patrols Penetrate Primitive Areas 


Through its policy of peaceful penetration, the 
Administering Authority is gradually bringing under 
administrative control peoples in New Guinea who 
had never before made contact with the tribes in 
the next valley. Reporting on this dramatic example 
of pioneering work, Mr. R. H. Jones, Special Repre- 
sentative of the Administration, told the Trusteeship 
Council that 1,393 square miles have recently been 
brought under the partial influence of the government. 
Between June 1953, and March 1954, four exploratory 
patrols and five follow-up patrols were carried out to 
consolidate the Administration’s influence. Sometimes 
the patrols are not welcomed by the primitive peoples 
and patrol work pays its price. Last November two 
patrol officers and two members of the native con- 
stabulary were murdered when carrying out a census 
in the Telefomin region, an area previously. explored 
and where the people had generally been friendly 
toward administrative officers. The situation is now 
back to normal and no further trouble is expected. 

The Administering Authority hopes that by the end 
of 1954 the entire remaining “restricted areas” will 
have been brought under its control. 


Political System in Blueprint Stage 

The process of establishing any kind of political 
system above the village level is still barely beyond the 
blueprint stage, another factor underlined by the last 
Visiting Mission to the territory. Some progress is being 
made, nevertheless, in developing the tribal system into 
local governmental units. The Special Representative 
reported that two new Village Councils were proclaimed 
in 1953, one comprising twenty-seven villages with a 
population of over 6,000, and the other eighteen vil- 
lages with a population of 3,400. In the New Britain 
area two councils, the Ratuana-Vunamani Council and 
the Reimber Council, took in several new villages. The 
Rabaul Council has proceeded with the development 
of the 1,000 acres of land granted to it on a 99-year 
lease: accommodation for 100 people has been built, 
and 500 acres prepared for cocoa cultivation. 

The indigenous inhabitants have reached very varied 


stages of evolution, and their political advancement 
is governed by their capacity to accept responsibility 
for the management of their own affairs. Stressing this, 
the Special Representative warned, however, that any 
spectacular progress is unlikely for quite a while. 


Healthy Economic Condition 


The territory’s trade figures for the past year show 
a healthy balance of exports over imports. The growing 
range of exports indicates the diversifying economy. 
Copra, still the major export, commands excellent 
prices on the world market. For the past two years a 
land development board has worked to ensure that the 
better production areas are settled and cultivated. 

In accordance with a former recommendation of the 
Trusteeship Council, Australia is following a five-to- 
ten-year economic development plan. The general aims 
are to develop natural resources, provide adequate 
communications and improve the standard of living. 
Since October 1945, when civil administration was 
restored to war-ravaged New Guinea, more than 
£28,000,000 has been spent in rehabilitation schemes. 
Of that sum £8,000,000 was spent in reconstruction, 
and £20,000,000 in administrative expenses. 

In the last nine months, businesses incorporated as 
“Iccal companies” increased from 109 to 125 with 
capital amounting to approximately £9,400,000. In 
the same period foreign companies increased from 
fifty-four to sixty-six. 

The production of cocoa and coffee although not 
great, showed appreciable increases. Gold production is 
continuing to play an important part in the economy and 
exports during 1952-53 were valued at £2,147,766. 

Construction projects include the completion of five 
new schools, several road bridges, wharves and houses. 
A modern plywood factory, built with considerable 
government aid, began operations at Bulolo in the 
Eastern Highlands District and when in full production 
is expected to add about £3,000,000 to the territorial 
income. At present there are 3,250 indigenous em- 
ployees in the Administration, not including laborers. 
An Auxiliary Division of the Public Service will be 
devoted entirely to the recruitment and training of 
indigenous peoples for positions of higher adminis- 
trative responsibility. 

Further advancement has been achieved in health, 
educational and other social services, although the 
provision of new buildings to replace those destroyed 
in the war is still a major problem. Health services 
have been augmented with the opening of four infant 
and maternal welfare clinics and forty-eight village 
dispensaries. Hospital building programs are in opera- 
tion at Lae, Wau and Rabaul. Official medical per- 
sonnel includes 164 Europeans and 2,330 non-Euro- 
peans, a decrease of 6 Europeans and an increase of 
95 non-Europeans during 1952-1953. 

Expenditures on health services for the combined 
territories of New Guinea and Papua totals £ 1,230,000 
of which £848,801 were expended in the Trust Terri- 
tory. There are at present forty hospitals available to 
indigenous patients, eight to Europeans and three to 





Asians, in addition to thirty hospitals maintained by 
missions in the territory. 

In the educational field the teaching staff increased 
from eighty-two to ninety-seven between June 30, 
1953 and March 31, 1954. At the end of 1953, the 
Administration instituted a system of scholarships to 
enable indigenous students from Papua and New 
Guinea to attend secondary schools in Australia. A 
plan has been adopted to accelerate the training of 
indigenous teachers and to increase their numbers; 
this involves a two-year reduction in the training period. 
In 1955, about 100 students will follow the courses 
provided under the plan. 


Chance to Build a New Society 


In their individual comments on the New Guinea 
report most Council members were quick to recognize 
the many obstacles impeding rapid progress. They cited 
the formidable character of New Guinea’s geography, 
the diversity of its people and their primitive social 
structure; the ravages of the last war and the fact that 
Australia continues to subsidize the country’s budget 
to the extent of two thirds of its total. 

It was emphasized that these and other difficulties 
must be considered in any objective appraisal. Never- 
theless, the representative of France believed that 
Australia—a “young and vigorous country” — has 
unequalled opportunities to build a new society in this 
virgin area, untroubled by distorting ideological con- 
flicts for many years to come. The Administering Au- 
thority could afford to build slowly, learning from the 
experience and mistakes of other trust areas. 

The work of the exploratory patrols came in for 
particular praise from several members. The repre- 
sentative of New Zealand pointed out that through its 
policy of peaceful penetration the Administration was 
gradually bringing under control peoples who had 
never before made contact with any but the tribes in 
their neighboring villages. New Zealand paid warm 
tribute to the Administering Authority and its patrol 
officers who had undertaken this hazardous and ex- 
hausting task with great success and surprisingly little 
friction. 

With his long experience in tropical territories, Sir 
Alan Burns, of the United Kingdom, firmly believed 
that roads are essential to any progress in backward 
regions; firstly, they are needed as a civilizing influence, 
and, secondly, as a means for effective development. 
Sir Alan, chairman of the Visiting Mission which toured 
New Guinea in 1950, realized the tremendous physical 
difficulties to road construction there, and that the 
cost involved was great; but he stressed the great need 
for roads and still more roads. . . . Such challenging 
tasks were particularly suited to the men of Australia 
“a country pushing on its own development with that 
resourceful harmony for which it is justly famous.” 

The Administration, in its current report, told of the 
completion of several major roads, despite the diffi- 
culties of terrain and heavy rainfall. A total of 329 
miles of roads was completed during 1952-53, includ- 
ing a vital link between the Eastern and Western High- 


land Districts on the New Guinea mainland. The terri- 
tory now has 2,675 miles of vehicular roads. 

Less optimistic were the views of some other dele- 
gations. Thus, the representative of India expressed 
concern over Australia’s failure to ensure wider indig- 
enous participation in the territorial administration. 
The main obstacle, he considered, was backwardness 
of education, lack of trust, and, on the part of the 
European settlers, probably racial prejudice and fear 
of competition. Since 1948, the number of European 
officers in the Administration had increased by forty 
per cent, while the number of indigenous officers had 
increased by only five per cent. For the security and 
stability of the whole area, and particularly in view of 
the indigenous people’s dislike for impersonal govern- 
ment, it would be prudent and practical to absorb into 
the administrative services as many New Guineans as 
possible. From the Administering Authority’s reports, 
the people of New Guinea appeared to be among the 
finest in the world. In this respect the Indian repre- 
sentative pointed out that there was no greater inci- 
dence of crime among the indigenous inhabitants than 
among the Europeans; there was in fact no reason to 
regard the New Guineans as backward, criminal, un- 
derdeveloped people. The Administration was to be 
commended upon the impetus given to economic de- 
velopment by fostering the cooperative movement. 


The representative of Syria also noted the absence 
of indigenous participation in the executive part of the 
territory’s government. The Executive Council was 
composed of officials and therefore represented only 
the Administration. He further noted that the legis- 
lative, administrative and judicial organs were common 
to both the Trust Territory and Papua and suggested 
that the Trusteeship Council recommend that the 
Administering Authority establish independent organs 
for the Trust Territory alone. 


Colonial Administration Charged 


More emphatic criticism was forthcoming from the 
representative of the U.S.S.R. who described the policy 
of “peaceful penetration” as in fact being an armed, 
forceable seizure of those regions not yet subjected to 
the control of the Australian colonial administration. 
The U.S.S.R. claimed that no substantial progress had 
been made during Australia’s thirty-four years of ad- 
ministration in New Guinea and criticized every meas- 
ure taken by the Administering Authority. Under the 
pretext of establishing a so-called “administrative 
union” Australia had merged the Trust Territory with 
the colony of Papua and together they constituted a 
single whole both politically and economically. 

The U.S.S.R. representative was especially critical 
of social conditions. He commented that the standard 
of living of the indigenous population was exceptionally 
low. Most of the indigenous workers, he said, received 
a salary of about 16s. 6d. (about $2.30) per month 
and the majority had no actual income. In violation 
of the resolutions of the General Assembly and the 
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More village schools were opened in New Guinea during 1953. At this school, in Kokada, 
young students are receiving a lesson in hygiene and indigenous housing. 


Trusteeship Council, corporal punishment was still 
applied to indigenous inhabitants. During 1952-53 
educational expenditure had been reduced by more 
than £10,000 but at the same time, expenditure on 
European education had increased. Furthermore, 
nothing was being done to train an adequate number 
of indigenous teachers. 

A very full reply to the various points raised by 
members was given by the Special Representative in 
his summation to the Council’s debate. Now a familiar 
figure to the Council, Mr. Jones explained the various 
measures taken or envisaged by the Administering Au- 
thority, and answered criticisms. 

The Administering Authority, he declared, fully 
shared the concern expressed over the fact that only 
two members of the indigenous community were asso- 
ciated in the work of the legislative council and that 
indigenees were not included in the non-statutory 
district and town councils. At the same time it con- 
sidered that any attempt to bring about indigenous 
participation in the political organs at the present stage 
would be premature. The interests of the indigenous 
inhabitants were safe-guarded by the presence in those 
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political organs of official members of the Administra- 
tion. The population needed guidance and experience 
before they could participate fully in the territory’s 
political life; it was precisely for that purpose that the 
Trusteeship System had been established. The Admin- 
istering Authority was fully conscious of the necessity 
of training the indigenous population in political mat- 
ters and had already prepared and put into effect plans 
to that end. 

The Administration’s objective was to increase the 
number of statutory Village Councils. Such Councils, 
which could gradually replace the existing tribal struc- 
ture, were an appropriate point of departure in lead- 
ing the people to a greater comprehension of political 
institutions. The number of Councils would rapidly 
increase as soon as the indigenous inhabitants showed 
themselves capable of conducting their own affairs 
efficiently, with adequate supervision and guidance. 

One important aspect of political progress, Mr. Jones 
noted, had not been mentioned—the efforts of the 
Administering Authority to weld the numerous tribal 
groups into a single people speaking a common lan- 
guage. New Guinea was inhabited by very diverse 





peoples, each with its own language and customs and, 
before the advent of the Europeans, continually at war 
with one another. At present in all areas under control 
the indigenous inhabitants mixed together and con- 
sidered themselves as members of one people. Two 
factors contributed to that result—the efforts of the 
Administration to teach the people the basic principles 
of citizenship and the rudiments of morality and the 
spread of Melanesian “pidgin English,” which it is 
hoped will sooner or later be replaced by English. 


Should “Pidgin” be Banned? 


It has frequently been found that a fundamental ob- 
stacle to educational progress in the Trust Territories 
is the language of instruction employed in the schools 
and the use of the vernacular. In this respect “pidgin 
English” in New Guinea presents a unique problem. 
It has been claimed that “pidgin” is a language of great 
adaptability, with a synoptic vocabulary of over 1,300 
words through which it was possible to translate about 
6,000 English words. To ban the use of the practical 
lingua franca in New Guinea and try to use all fifty- 
three native languages would obviously hamper the 
Administering Authority and the progress of the indige- 
nous people. For example the “pidgin” session broad- 
cast daily in the territory, and the publication of news- 
papers in the same language, would cease, thus closing 
two of the avenues used extensively for educational 
purposes. 

It may be recalled in this connection that the Trustee- 
ship Council, at its twelfth session in 1953, recom- 
mended that the Administering Authority should take 
energetic steps to eradicate “pidgin English” from all 
instruction given within the territory, that it should 
urgently develop plans to eliminate it completely from 
the territory and that in areas where the population 
was as yet unfamiliar with “pidgin” its use should be 
officially prohibited immediately. 


At its recent session the Council again referred to the 
elimination of “pidgin English” (see page 36). 

The representative of Syria had suggested that the 
jury system should be introduced in court cases involv- 
ing members of the indigenous population. While the 
Administration hoped to introduce that system, Mr. 
Jones explained that it felt that its proper functioning 
required of jurors greater knowledge and experience 
than the indigenous inhabitants at present possessed. 
The question of granting legal recognition to native 
courts was now under consideration. 


As to a comprehensive economic development plan, 
which some representatives thought desirable, Mr. Jones 
said the Administration was fully aware of the need for 
adequate planning. However, the Administration con- 
sidered the method now followed the most appropriate 
in present circumstances, because surveys and studies 


to determine the territory’s resources were not yet 
completed. 

It also was suggested that the taxation system should 
be reformed to increase the territory’s revenue. The Ad- 
ministration, declared Mr. Jones, had been considering 
the question of taxation with particular reference to 
the need to increase the territory’s revenue without 
diverting investments by reason of excessive taxation 
or duties. For the time being it would be inappropriate 
to alter the incidence of taxation. 

Taxes levied by Village Councils, Mr. Jones said in 
reply to the U.S.S.R. representative, took into account 
capacity to pay and were applicable principally to land- 
owners and residents of villages who could meet the 
payment without hardship. Special rules were applicable 
where indigenous inhabitants had difficulty in paying 
their taxes. When the Village Councils had informed the 
Administration of their wish to establish their own 
treasuries and to impose the rates and taxes within 
their areas, the Administration explained to them ex- 
actly what that decision involved and that it was pre- 
pared to approve any rule made by the Councils, pro- 
vided that it did not inflict financial hardship on the 
villagers. 

Contrary to the Syrian and Soviet Union representa- 
tives’ belief, the territory’s fiscal system did not benefit 
only the European companies, Mr. Jones stated, the 
aim of persons investing capital was not simply to ex- 
ploit the territory’s human and natural resources. Most 
underdeveloped countries welcomed the investment of 
foreign capital; in New Guinea such investment was 
essential if the natural resources were to be adequately 
developed. 

The People’s Land 

The U.S.S.R. representative alleged that land had 
been alienated to Europeans against the interests of 
the inhabitants. Mr. Jones reiterated that the indigenous 
people’s rights were fully safeguarded and that land 
was never alienated without the indigenous owner’s 
expressed consent. Only 2 per cent of the cultivable land 
had been alienated and most of that land had been 
leased and would eventually revert to the indigenous 
community. 

With regard to social advancement, several repre- 
sentatives urged the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment. The laws relating to that punishment had been 
amended and corporal punishment had been abolished 
for all but four offences. The Administration hoped that 
it would be possible further to restrict the classes of 
offences for which it might be ordered. 

So far as restrictions on the indigenous population’s 
movements were concerned the laws had been changed, 
so that such restrictions now applied only to certain 
towns, a list of which was issued from time to time by 
the Director of District Services and Native Affairs. 
Thus, restrictions were now imposed only where neces- 
sary in the interests of good order and public welfare. 





Several representatives submitted that it should not 
be necessary to maintain separate schools for indig- 
enous children. For the time being, differences in 
language, attainments and receptiviy to instruction 
made the present arrangements necessary. But it should 
not be forgotten, Mr. Jones emphasized, that the 
standards were the same in all schools and that the 
indigenous inhabitants might receive scholarships for 
higher education in Australia. 

The U.S.S.R. representative had stated that only one 
fifth of the population of school age was attending 
school. That, said Mr. Jones, was incorrect. His mistake 
was no doubt due to the fact that he was comparing 
the number of pupils to the total number of children, 
not to the number of children of school age. 


| According to the annual report the number of Ad- 
ministration schools increased from sixty-nine to seven- 
ty-six during 1952-1953 and the number of pupils 
enrolled increased from 3,757 to 3,949.] 


No Cause for Despair 


For his government, William D. Forsyth of Australia, 
denied charges that New Guinea is being annexed to 
neighboring Papua. Progress in the Trust Territory was 
inevitably slow but it would be wrong “to give way to 
despair.” The position was not, as the U.S.S.R. rep- 
resentative had claimed, that New Guinea was being 
treated in accordance with the low standards allegedly 
applied to Papua but rather that Papua, too, was being 
governed in accordance with the principles of Trustee- 
ship. New Guinea was not treated as sovereign terri- 
tory; it had been placed under the Trusteeship System 
by Australia. The two territories derived a mutual ad- 
vantage from the administrative union. The latest re- 
port of the Council’s Standing Committee on Adminis- 
trative Unions indicated that, at the very least, the 
territory was not suffering any apparent disadvantage 
and recognized that New Guinea’s status as a Trust 
Territory was preserved. 

Australia had no objection to criticism. Supervision 
implied criticism, although it might be better for the 
Council to assess what was being done without con- 
demnation or praise. 

The Council, in its conclusions and recommendations 
on New Guinea, commended Australia’s continued 
efforts to bring the remaining uncontrolled areas of the 
Trust Territory under government influence through 
its policy of peaceful penetration. The question of 
giving the indigenous people a greater share in the 
management of their own affairs was the subject of 
recommendations in the political field. The Administra- 
tion’s views concerning the territory’s Executive Council 
were noted and it was recommended that a study be 
made of methods for associating indigenous representa- 
tives in the work of the Executive. 

In its report to the Council the 1953 Visiting Mission 
considered that the Administration should try to absorb 
qualified indigenous people in government services and 


train them for the technical services which the territory 
greatly needs. Recalling this, the Council noted the 
establishment of an Auxiliary Division of the Public 
Services and the statement that as this develops it will 
ensure greater indigenous participation in the Adminis- 
tration and scope for advancement to responsible posts. 
The Council hoped that the plan to associate indigenous 
persons as observers in the Legislative Council’s work 
will be developed. Further information on such practi- 
cal steps was called for. The increased number of 
Village Councils and their progress evoked the Coun- 
cil’s satisfaction. It was hoped that such development 
will be further encouraged through the supervision and 
guidance furnished by administrative officers. 

In the economic sphere the Council underlined the 
importance of a coordinated long-range program for 
steady economic development and urged the launching 
“as soon as practical” of comprehensive economic 
surveys of the territory’s resources. It was noted that at 
present no agriculture, mining or aerial navigation 
company “may be formed or registered unless at least 
two thirds of the shares issued by the company are held 
by or on behalf of British subjects.” In this respect the 
Council recalled Article 76(d) of the Charter, which 
provides for equal treatment in social, economic and 
commercial matters for all members of the United Na- 
tions and their nationals, and noted that this question 
is now being considered by the Administering Authority. 

The Council'commended Australia for bearing an- 
nually about two thirds of the burden of public expendi- 
ture in the territory. 


Corporal Punishment, Freedom of 
Movement and Teachers... 


In social affairs the Council urged the total abolition 
of corporal punishment and of restrictions affecting 
the freedom of movement of indigenees. Progress in 
teacher-training and increased scholarships being grant- 
ed was welcomed, but the Council again underlined the 
need for improving educational services at all levels. 

Steps to speed up training of indigenous teachers 
were also welcomed by the Council which endorsed 
plans to eliminate Melanesian “pidgin” as a language 
of instruction and to make pupils fluent and literate 
in English in the shortest possible time. Aware of the 
extent to which the missions and the Administration 
complement each other in educational work, the Coun- 
cil suggested that consideration be given to providing 
the missions with greater financial aid and other assist- 
ance, with the aim of furthering educational progress 
in the territory. At present, according to the annual 
report, there are 2,643 mission schools with over 83,000 
pupils in the territory; government subsic ies for these 
schools in 1953 totalled £50,474, a substantial in- 
crease over the preceding year; twenty-three of the 
mission schools provide higher education. 





New Home 


¢¢]DEACE HALL,” or Sala Santitham in Sanskrit, is the 

fitting name given by Thailand’s Prime Minister, 
Field Marshal Pibul Songgram, to the newest regional 
home of the United Nations and its largest conference 
and office building in Asia, now in full use at Bangkok, 
Thailand’s bustling capital (population one and a half 
million) at the head of the Gulf of Siam. 

In the last few years Bangkok, geographically well 
placed as a communication hub for Southeast Asia, has 
become an increasingly important centre of many of the 
United Nations organizations operating in this part of 
the world. To house at least some of these agencies Sala 
Santitham, a splendid and representative building, was 
put up by the Government of Thailand at a cost of 
almost one million dollars. 

The building was opened officially by the Prime Min- 
ister last December but has been fully occupied only 
since the end of July when the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE), largest of the 
United Nations agencies in this region, established its 
headquarters there. 

On the day ECAFE’s staff of 150 moved its Bangkok 
offices from Paruskawan Palace, their abode for the past 
five years, to the new quarters at Sala Santitham, they 
marked the occasion, at the request of Dr. P. S. Loka- 
nathan, the Executive Secretary, by a silent prayer. 

The move to Peace Hall, Dr. Lokanathan pointed 
out, marked a new chapter in ECAFE’s history. It dem- 
onstrated both the growing importance of the Commis- 
sion’s work and appreciation of that work. Eventually, 
he hoped, Peace Hall would become the centre of all 
United Nations activities in Thailand. 

On behalf of the United Nations, the Executive Sec- 
retary expressed profound gratitude to the Government 


for ECAFE 


f Thailand for providing such a magnificent building, 
and he thanked in particular the Prime Minister who, 
he emphasized, had conceived the idea of the new build- 
ing and supported its construction. Sala Santitham, 
which was designed by the Thai Department of Public 
and Municipal Works, is a modern building with long, 
low lines, situated on one of the finest and most spa- 
cious thoroughfares of Bangkok, between the National 
Assembly and the Government district. 

It consists of a central structure topped by a gabled 
roof in Thai architectural style and two long wings. 
Its total area occupies some 2,800 square metres. In 
the central three-storied section are two large halls, 
one set up as a conference hall for about 130 delegates 
while the other can be used either as a conference hall 
or for stage purposes. The ground floor contains large 
and beautifully furnished reception rooms as does the 
first floor. On the second floor of the building’s central 
part are meeting rooms and office accommodations for 
the United Nations Association of Thailand, of which 
the Prime Minister’s wife, Madame La-iad Pibul Song- 
gram, is Chairman. EcaAFE offices are situated in the 
northern and southern wings. 

While ECAFE takes up most of the available office 
accommodations, the branch and regional offices of 
several other United Nations agencies have also moved 
into Sala Santitham. These are the World Health Or- 
ganization (area representative), High Commissioner 
for Refugees (Far Eastern representative) and the 
Joint Military Committee on the Evacuation of Chinese 
Troops from Burma. The International Civil Aviation 
Organization (Far East and Pacific Regional Office) is 
expected to move to Bangkok later this year. 
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TAPESTRY GIFT 
BY BELGIUM TO 
HEADQUARTERS 


| cog is to present a tapestry to the United Na- 

tions. The largest ever woven, the tapestry meas- 
ures 4342 by 28% feet. Its themes are Peace, Prosper- 
ity and Equality and it is to hang on the north wall of 
the delegates’ entrance to the General Assembly build- 
ing. The formal presentation will take place during the 
ninth session of the Assembly. 

In the centre of the tapestry the Dove of Peace ap- 
proaches the Fountain of Good Will. Views of the chief 
cities of the Member states line the borders. The pre- 
dominant color among the many hues of the tapestry 
is green, the universal symbol of life and living things, 
the traditional color of peace. 

The tapestry was designed by an Antwerp artist, 
Peter Colfs, as a result of a nation-wide competition 
participated in by eighty artists. The execution of the 
tapestry was under the direction of Gaspard de Wit. 
Mr. de Wit, carrying on his family tradition, has more 
than thirty years of experience at the Royal Belgian Art 
Factory of Mechlin, a city in Flanders known also as 
Malines. He is at present manufacturing chief at the 


factory. 


Weavers carefully follow 
complicated patterns. 





Peace, Prosperity and Equality are the themes of the largest tapestry ever woven. 


Flanders enjoys a rich cultural and artistic tradition. 
For three centuries, beginning with the fifteenth, its 
artisans led Europe in tapestry making. Two tapestry 
making centres of the region, Tournai and Brussels, 
rank with France’s famous Arras and the Gobelins fac- 
tory of Paris. It was during the period of Belgian pre- 
eminence, in 1614, that Pope Leo X commissioned 
Peter Coeck of Aalst to execute in tapestry the Acts of 
the Apostles from sketches drawn by Raphael. Mechlin 
has an artistic tradition befitting the site of the Belgian 
Royal Art Factory. The town has produced architects, 
painters and sculptors. It maintains the world’s only 
school for carilloneurs. With the production of this im- 
portant tapestry, Mechlin takes its place among the 
centres which have made history in the art of tapestry. 


Creating a tapestry demands a delicate blend of 
mechanical and artistic skills. The artist who creates 
the design and color and the manufacturing chief who 
directs the weavers in a careful reproduction of the 
artist’s conception should blend their separate talents 
almost as closely as the yarn is woven. An example of 
this is the way the artist enlarged his sketch to actual 
tapestry size. In doing so he worked closely with the 
manufacturing chief in both design and color. 

The weavers, the people who work the looms, are 
themselves skilled and highly specialized artisans. It 
takes from twelve to fifteen years to become a first rate 
weaver. In weaving, the undyed woof threads are 
stretched out on a loom either vertically or horizontally. 
Around these are interwoven the variously colored warp 
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Peter Colfs, the artist, and Gaspard de Wit, 
manufacturing chief of the Royal Belgian 
Art Factory, where the tapestry was woven. 


threads which form the design. In handmade tapestry, 
the warp threads completely conceal the woof. There 
is no visible nap. The weaver uses an instrument aptly 
known as a broche which in a process called “color 
hatching” produces an effect comparable to that of the 
paintbrush. Guided by the artist’s sketch or cartoon, 
(the French term for designer is an artiste cartonnier ) 


the weaver uses his warp thread to create the color 
nuances of the picture. His aesthetic sense is of par- 
amount importance as he works from light to dark 
color through a subtle spectrum of intermediary shades. 
In general it is by this hatching process that he avoids 
the harsh line of two strong colors placed side by side. 
In valuable antique tapestry the warp thread is so skill- 
fully incorporated into the design that the differing 
strands are almost indistinguishable. 

The cartoon is placed either under the woof threads 
or is drawn upon the woof threads themselves. In either 
case the weaver sees only imperfectly what he is trans- 
lating. Invariably, moreover, he works from the back 
facing the wrong side of the tapestry. In order to have 
an accurate idea of what he is creating he must from 
time to time view the work from the front. Should he 
make any errors they may be corrected only by a pain- 
staking reweaving or actual destruction of the defective 
portion. 

The Mechlin tapestry for the United Nations is the 
work of fourteen artist craftsmen operating a loom spe- 
cially built for the manufacture of this tapestry. On the 
average each worker added two and a quarter miles of 
yarn to the tapestry every hour. It took four men a 
complete day’s work to finish one square foot of the 
tapestry. The wool and jute used in its composition 
could stretch four times around the equator. There are 
seventy miles of warp thread alone, and the total 
length of the yarn is 94,000 miles. 

The gift of this tapestry by the Belgian people is a 
concrete manifestation of their continuing faith in the 
United Nations and their hope that it will survive to 
grow even stronger. As Alderman Cooremans, its Chair- 
man, said at the Brussels Trade Fair when the tapestry 
was displayed there, “Let us hope this means all the 
nations of the United Nations are being woven closer 
together, too.” 


A special loom had to be built on which to weave the giant tapestry. 
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Main Peace-Building Tasks 


Betore Assembly Session 


all Haare work of peace” to 

cite a recent speech by 
Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, 
“is of necessity a slow, undra- 
matic process, requiring not 
only skill and devotion but 
above all patience and perse- 
verance.” Many of the great international problems, 
which the nations of the world seek to settle by using 
the multilateral instrument of diplomatic negotiation 
which is the United Nations, have deep roots. Compli- 
cated, they often require long-term solutions. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that so many of 
these questions have frequently appeared on the agenda 
of General Assembly sessions, albeit that these sessions 
deal with new or different aspects of familiar prob- 
lems. The provisional agenda for the ninth regular 
Assembly session due to open in New York on Sep- 
tember 21 provides no exception in this regard. 

Issued on July 23, it lists fifty-four items. Three addi- 
tional questions have been submitted for a supple- 
mentary list by August 1, and others will be coming 
in, too, before the session begins. But it is the General 
Assembly itself which decides the final agenda for 
the session. 

With the representatives of the sixty Member nations 
—they are allowed five representatives and five alter- 
nates each—arriving for the Assembly, will come hun- 
dreds of press and radio correspondents, photographers, 
film and television cameramen to report the work of the 
session to the world at large. 


Opening Procedures 


The Assembly will be called to order by the Chair- 
man of the Indian delegation from which the President 
of the eighth session, Madame Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 
was elected. Representatives will then be invited to 
observe a minute of silence for “prayer or medita- 


Opportunities to help solve major inter- 
national problems by multilateral diplo- 
matic negotiation will be provided by the 1950. 
ninth regular session of the 60-Member 
United Nations General Assembly which 
begins in New York on September 21. 


tion,” a practice first intro- 
duced at the fifth session in 


Next, the Assembly will take 
its first organizational step, that 
of setting up a Credentials 
Committee, composed of nine 
members appointed by the Act- 
ing President. Its task is to examine credentials of rep- 
resentatives to see that they are issued by the appropri- 
ate authority of their respective Member governments 
and that the powers conferred on them conform with 
the functions of a representative to the Assembly. 

Then will follow the election of a President for the 
session. No nominations are made for this position. 
Any representative is eligible for election, which is by 
simple majority in a secret ballot. The President has 
no vote, but can appoint another member of his dele- 
gation to vote in his place. The position of President 
of the Assembly is one of great honor and importance. 
On his ability very often depends the smooth dispatch 
of business and the achievement of maximum agree- 
ment between nations. 

After the President is chosen, the Main Committees 
—which do much of the Assembly’s detailed work— 
will be set up. Under the rules, there are six such 
Main Committees: the First (Political and Security) 
Committee; the Second (Economic and Financial) 
Committee; the Third (Social, Cultural and Human- 
itarian) Committee; the Fourth Committee which deals 
with matters about Trusteeship and Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories; the Fifth (Administrative and Budg- 
etary) Committee; and the Sixth (Legal) Committee. 
All Members have the right to be represented on these 
bodies. 

To these Committees are referred items falling within 
their respective fields of competence. The Assembly, 
acting directly in plenary meeting, deals with those 
items which are not referred to a Committee. This 
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year, these include such matters as elections to fill the 
vacancies on the International Court of Justice and 
those that will occur at the end of this year on the 
Security Council and the Economic and Social Council. 

The Main Committees discuss proposals in detail, 
appoint their own subcommittees and drafting com- 
mittees as necessary, and report to the General As- 
sembly with their recommendations, on which the 
Assembly, sitting in plenary meeting, takes final action. 
A two-thirds majority vote of those present and voting 
is required in plenary meetings for resolutions on im- 
portant questions. Voting in the Committees, however, 
is by simple majority, except to re-open discussion on 
a question, for which a two-thirds majority vote is 
needed. 

Since the agenda generally contains a large number 
of political items, the Assembly often finds it necessary 
to appoint an additional ad hoc committee, known as 
the Ad Hoc Political Committee. As with the Main 
Committees, all Members have the right to be repre- 
sented on this body. In addition, the Assembly can set 
up such other committees as it deems necessary. All 
follow the rules of procedure laid down for the Main 
Committees. 

Each of these Committees elects a Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman and Rapporteur by secret ballot. The offi- 
cers are elected on the basis of “equitable geographical 
distribution, experience and personal competence.” 

The Main Committees having been set up, the As- 
sembly will then select seven Vice-Presidents, by simple 
majority in a secret ballot. 

The Vice-Presidents and the Chairmen of the Main 
Committees (including the Chairman of the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee where one is set up) serve on the 
General Committee whose task is to consider the 
provisional agenda and make recommendations on 
what should be included in the final agenda. It also 
considers requests for the inclusion of additional items. 
It makes proposals for allocating items to the various 
committees. And it may also make recommendations 
for establishing ad hoc committees, such as the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee. 

Final decisions on the General Committee’s recom- 
mendations are made by the Assembly, by a simple 
majority of those present and voting. 

After these procedural and organizational steps have 
been taken and the agenda is approved, the Assembly 
will be ready to start its substantive work. 

Substantive discussion in the opening phases of the 
session will start with the usual general debate. Here, 
the heads of various delegations give to the full As- 
sembly the views of their respective countries on prob- 
lems of common concern to the Members of the 
United Nations. 

Among the important political questions on the 
provisional agenda is that concerning the regulation, 
limitation and reduction of armed forces and arma- 
ments. In this connection, the Assembly will consider 
the work of the Disarmament Commission (and a 
subcommittee of this body) in regard to prohibiting 
mass destruction weapons and regulating, limiting and 
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reducing armed forces and armaments. (See page 7 
for details of Commission’s work.) 

The treatment of people of Indian origin in South 
Africa—an item which first came before the Assembly 
in 1946—is again listed on the provisional agenda. 
So is the question of race conflict in South Africa 
resulting from the South African Government’s apart- 
heid policies. 

Other important political matters which are not new 
to the Assembly include the admission of new Members 
to the United Nations, the plight of Palestine refugees, 
and the Tunisia and Morocco questions. 

Two reports on the question of Korea are to be 
submitted. One will come from the United Nations 
Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea, which the Assembly set up in 1950. The other 
will be on the work of the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency. This body needs more funds 
—in the form of voluntary contributions from govern- 
ments—to enable it to carry on its present scale of 
operations for aiding in the rebuilding of Korea. 
Neither of these reports, however, had been issued at 
the time this article went to press. 

A further political item on the provisional agenda 
concerns methods for maintaining and strengthening 
international peace and security. 


Major Economic Issues 


On the economic side, there again appear major 
long-term questions of helping underdeveloped coun- 
tries to speed their economic development. Financing 
development, land reform and technical assistance are 
among the main aspects of these problems to be 
examined. 

Three methods of financing development will receive 
particular atiention. One concerns a proposal for a 
Special United Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment to help finance projects basic for further develop- 
ment by means of long-term, low-interest loans and 
grants-in-aid. Another concerns a proposed interna- 
tional finance corporation to aid productive private 
enterprise in underdeveloped countries with equity 
investments and loans without government guarantees. 
The third aspect involves stepping up the international 
flow of private capital to underdeveloped countries. 
There will be new Economic and Social Council rec- 
ommendations on these subjects to discuss. 

The Council has also recommended that the Assem- 
bly give special attention to problems of financing land 
reforms. 

In addition, the Assembly is expected to approve 
arrangements for obtaining and allocating funds for 
operations in 1955 under the expanded technical assist- 
ance program run by the United Nations and seven 
specialized agencies and financed from voluntary con- 
tributions by governments. 

Many of the social and humanitarian items to be 
discussed will also be familiar to representatives to the 
Assembly. Some are specifically listed on the provi- 
sional agenda. Others, arising out of the past year’s 
work of the Economic and Social Council and its 





subsidiaries, wil! appear on the supplementary list. 

These questions include measures to further freedom 
of information, to check forced labor practices and to 
help alleviate the plight of refugees. 

The Council has also submitted two draft Covenants 
on Human Rights, prepared by the Human Rights 
Commission last spring. One deals with civil and 
political rights, the other with economic, social and 
cultural rights. The Council submitted them for the 
Assembly’s examination with the suggestion that they 
be dealt with in two readings at two consecutive 
sessions. 


Issues Affecting Dependent Areas 
The Assembly will also take up another important 
group of international problems of major and growing 
importance in the present-day world which centre 
around the advancement of some 170,000,000 people 
living in dependent territories. The United Nations 
has “a sacred trust” to promote their well-being. Eleven 
of these areas have been placed under the United 
Nations Trusteeship System, the aim of which is to 
further the political, economic, social and educational 
progress of the inhabitants, and their progressive devel- 

opment towards self-government or independence. 
The steady but spectacular progress to these ends 
made in the past year will be reviewed by the Assem- 
bly in its annual examination of the work of the 
Trusteeship Council. It will also discuss developments 
in various dependent areas other than the Trust Terri- 
tories, on the basis of information on economic, social 
and educational conditions submitted by the powers 

administering these non-self-governing territories. 


Legal Questions 

Then there are several legal questions before the 
Assembly. Some arise out of this year’s work of the 
International Law Commission which has the task of 
promoting the development and codification of inter- 
national law. 

A further legal issue—which is not new to the As- 
sembly—concerns the establishment of an international 
criminal court to try individuals for crimes under in- 
ternational law. A report on the subject to the Assem- 
bly by its seventeen-member Committee on Internation- 
al Criminal Jurisdiction includes a revised draft statute 
for such a court. 

The complex legal problem of defining aggression 
is the subject of yet another report to the Assembly, 
prepared by a fifteen-member committee set up at an 
earlier session. 


Housekeeping Tasks 

In addition, the Assembly will attend to various 
yearly tasks of a “housekeeping” nature. These in- 
clude the important matter of setting budget appropria- 
tions for United Nations activities in 1955 and of 
fixing the amounts to be paid by Member states as 
their annual membership contributions. Other items 
which may be considered as falling under this heading 
of “housekeeping” are the organization of the Secre- 
tariat and the personnel policy of the United Nations. 


Provisional Agenda 


Below appears a list of the items on the provisional 
agenda issued on July 23, and the three additional 
items for the supplementary list announced at the time 
the Review went to press. 

1. Opening of the session by the Chairman of the 
delegation of India. 

Minute of silent prayer or meditation. 

Appointment of a Credentials Committee. 

Election of the President. 

Constitution of the Main Committees and election 

of officers. 

Election of Vice-Presidents. 

Notification by the Secretary-General under Article 

12, paragraph 2, of the Charter. 

Adoption of the agenda. 

Opening of the general debate. 

Report of the Secretary-General on the work of 

the Organization. 

Report of the Security Council. 

Report of the Economic and Social Council. 

Report of the Trusteeship Council. 

Election of three non-permanent members of the 

Security Council. 

Election of six members of the Economic and 

Social Council. 

Election of members of the International Court of 

Justice: 

(a) Election of a member of the Court to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Sir Benegal 
Rau. 

(b) Election of five members of the Court. 

The Korean question: 

(a) Report of the United Nations Commission 
for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Ko- 
rea (resolution 376 (V) of October 7, 1950). 

(b) Report of the United Nations Agent-General 
for Korean Reconstruction (resolution 410 
(V) of December 1, 1950). 

Report of the Director of the United Nations Re- 

lief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in 

the Near East (resolutions 302 (IV) of December 

8, 1949, and 720 (VIII) of November 27, 1953). 

Methods which might be used to maintain and 

strengthen international peace and security in ac- 

cordance with the Purposes and Principles of the 

Charter: report of the Collective Measures Com- 

mittee (resolution 703 (VII) of March 17, 1953). 

Regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of 

all armed forces and all armaments: report of the 

Disarmament Commission (resolution 715 (VIII) 

of November 28, 1953). 

Admission of new Members: report of the Com- 

mittee of Good Offices (resolution 718 (VIII) of 

October 23, 1953). 

Treatment of people of Indian origin in the Union 

of South Africa: report of the United Nations 

Good Offices Commission (resolution 719 (VIII) 

of November 11, 1953). 
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The question of race conflict in South Africa re- 
sulting from the policies of apartheid of the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa: report of 
the United Nations Commission on the Racial 

Situation in the Union of South Africa (resolution 

721 (VIII) of December 8, 1953). 

Appointment of members of the Peace Observation 

Commission (resolution 696 (VII) of November 

6, 1952). 

Economic development of underdeveloped coun- 

tries: 

(a) Question of the establishment of a special 
United Nations fund for economic develop- 
ment: summary by the Secretary-General of 
comments of Governments on the report of 
the Committee of Nine, report of Mr. Ray- 
mond Scheyven and report of the Economic 
and Social Council (resolution 724 B (VIII) 
of December 7, 1953). 

Question of the establishment of an inter- 
national finance corporation: report of the 
Economic and Social Council (resolution 724 
C I (VIII) of December 7, 1953). 
International flow of private capital for the 
economic development of underdeveloped 
countries (Economic and Social Council res- 
olution 512 B (XVII) of April 30, 1954). 

(d) Land reform (Economic and Social Council 
resolution 512 C I (XVII) of April 30, 
1954). 

Programs of technical assistance: report of the 

Economic and Social Council. 

Report of the United Nations High Commissioner 

for Refugees (resolutions 428 (V) of December 

14, 1950, and 728 (VIII) of October 23, 1953). 

Freedom of information: report of the Economic 

and Social Council (resolution 736 A (VIII) of 

November 28, 1953). 

Question of organizing an international profes- 

sional conference to prepare the final text of an 

International Code of Ethics for the use of infor- 

mation personnel: report of the Secretary-General 

(resolution 736 B (VIII) of November 28, 1953). 

Forced labor: report of the Economic and Social 

Council (resolution 740 (VIII) of December 7, 

1953). 

Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories 

transmitted under Article 73e of the Charter: 

reports of the Secretary-General and of the Com- 
mittee on Information from Non-Self-Governing 

Territories: 

(a) Information on economic conditions. 

(b) Information on other conditions. 

(c) Transmission of information. 

(d) Participation of Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories in the work of the Committee on In- 
formation from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories (resolutions 647 (VII) of December 
10, 1952 and 744 (VIII) of November 27, 
1953). 

Cessation of the transmission of information under 


Article 73e of the Charter: report of the Commit- 

tee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 

ritories (resolutions 222 (III) of November 3, 

1948, 448 (V) of December 12, 1950, and 747 

(VIII) of November 27, 1953): 

(a) Communication from the Government of Den- 
mark concerning Greenland. 

(b) Other communications. 

Election to fill vacancies in the membership of the 

Committee on Information from Non-Self-Govern- 

ing Territories (resolution 646 (VII) of December 

10, 1952). 

Question of South-West Africa: report of the Ad 

Hoc Committee on South-West Africa (resolution 

749 (VIII) of November 28, 1953). 

The Togoland unification problem: special report 

of the Trusteeship Council (resolution 750 (VIII) 

of December 8, 1953). 

Financial reports and accounts, and reports of the 

Board of Auditors: 

(a) United Nations, for the financial year ended 
December 31, 1953. 

(b) United Nations Children’s Fund, for the 
financial year ended December 31, 1953. 

(c) United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East, for 
the financial year ended June 30, 1954. 

(d) United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agen- 
cy, for the financial year ended June 30, 1954. 

Supplementary estimates for the financial year 

1954. 

Budget estimates for the financial year 1955. 

Appointments to fill vacancies in the membership 

of subsidiary bodies of the General Assembly: 

(a) Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. 

(b) Committee on Contributions. 

(c) Board of Auditors. 

(d) Investments Committee: confirmation of the 
appointment made by the Secretary-General. 

(e) United Nations Administrative Tribunal. 

(f) United Nations Staff Pension Committee. 

Headquarters of the United Nations: report of 

the Secretary-General (resolution 780 (VIII) of 

December 9, 1953). 

Scale of assessment for the apportionment of the 

expenses of the United Nations: report of the 

Committee on Contributions (resolution 765 

(VIII) of November 27, 1953). 

Report of the Negotiating Committee for Extra- 

Budgetary Funds (resolution 759 (VIII) of Octo- 

ber 5, 1953). 

Administrative and budgetary coordination be- 

tween the United Nations and the specialized 

agencies: reports of the Advisory Committee on 

Administrative and Budgetary Questions. 

Review of audit procedures of the United Nations 

and the specialized agencies: reports of the Secre- 

tary-General and of the Advisory Committee on 

Administrative and Budgetary Questions (resolu- 

tion 768 (VIII) of November 27, 1953). 





45. Audit reports relating to expenditure by special- 


ized agencies of technical assistance funds allo- 

cated from the Special Account (resolution 519 

A (VI) of January 12, 1952). 

United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund: 

(a) Annual report of the United Nations Joint 
Staff Pension Board. 

(b) Acceptance by the specialized agencies of 
the jurisdiction of the United Nations Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal in matters involving 
applications alleging non-observance of the 
regulations of the United Nations Joint Staff 
Pension Fund: report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral (resolution 771 (VIII) of November 
27, 1953). 

Admission of staff members of the Interim 
Commission for the International Trade Or- 
ganization to membership in the United Na- 
tions Joint Staff Pension Fund: report of the 
United Nations Joint Staff Pension Board 
(resolution 773 (VIII) of November 27, 
1953). 

Revision of the administrative rules of the 
United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund: 
report of the United Nations Joint Staff Pen- 
sion Board. 

System of allowances to members of commissions, 

committees and other subsidiary bodies of the 

General Assembly or other organs of the United 

Nations: reports of the Secretary-General and of 

the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 

Budgetary Questions (resolution 775 (VIII) of 

November 27, 1953). 

Awards of compensation made by the United 

Nations Administrative Tribunal: advisory opin- 

ion of the International Court of Justice (resolu- 


tion 785 A (VIII) of December 9, 1953). 
Report of the International Law Commission on 
the work of its sixth session. 

International criminal jurisdiction: report of the 
1953 Committee of International Criminal Juris- 
diction (resolution 687 (VII) of December 5, 
1952). 

Question of defining aggression: report of the 
Special Committee on the Question of Defining 
Aggression (resolution 688 (VII) of December 
20, 1952). 

The future of the Trust Territory of Togoland 
under United Kingdom Trusteeship: item pro- 
posed by the United Kingdom of Great Britian 
and Northern Ireland. 

Organization of the Secretariat: item proposed 
by the Secretary-General. 

Personnel policy of the United Nations: item pro- 
posed by the Secretary-General. 


By August 1, the following additional items for the 


supplementary list had been proposed: 


1. 


Translation of some official documents of the 
General Assembly into the Arabic language in 
accordance with Rule 59 of the Rules of Procedure 
of the General Assembly. (Item proposed by 
Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria and 
Yemen. ) 

The Morocco Question. 

The Tunisia Question. 


The two latter items were proposed by Afghan- 


istan, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Pakistan, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Thailand and Yemen. 








“Project 
Number 1” 


Experiments in community 


development work 
open new 
avenues to 


economic progress 


wo United Nations officials, one March 
day in 1953, arrived in a jeep at the 
typical Korean village of Kam Chun Li, a 
settlement of about 800 people on the East 
bank of the Naktong River, some ten miles 
OUNDE? west of Pusan. 

W be 4 ; : Jeeps were familiar to the Koreans and 
SURRovAbE) “] so were officials. The arrival of these two 
R , elicited only a few casual glances from the 
villagers and even less than that from an old 
man who was busy treading mud and straw 
together to prepare adobe for repairs to his 

house. 

The officials watched the old man for a 
few moments and then started talking to 
him. The conversation drifted to the man’s 
problems as casual conversations often do. 
And his major worry, they found, was not 
his house. He was just working at that be- 
cause it seemed to be something he could 
do. What really worried him was the lack 
of water for his rice fields. He was hungry. 
It didn’t seem to him that he could do much 
about that. 

The two men from the United Nations— 
Glen Leet, a technical assistance expert who 
has specialized in a technique known as 
“community development employment,” and 
Donald Faris, Director of the Bureau of 
Rural Services of the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency — passed on their 
way. They had an appointment to keep. Be- 
fore they made their rendezvous, however, 





Community development plays 
an important role in recon- 
struction of Korea. Clinic shown 
here was built by team from 
voluntary agency “Houses in 
Korea” and villagers of 
Kungyangjang-ni. Picture shows 
Dr. Joseph Alter (right) 
listening to Korean woman 
patient explaining her symptoms 
through an interpreter (seated). 


they found time to stop and talk with several other 
villagers and each time they heard the same thing. All 
the villagers were hungry because of the failure of their 
paddy fields to produce up to standard. And why? Not 
a lack of rain but the fact that an irrigation ditch had 
silted up, reducing the water supply to the rice fields. 

These individual worries crystallized when the United 
Nations team kept its appointment with the village 
president. The villagers joined in and they started dis- 
cussing the problem in real earnest. The outcome 
surprised everyone. 

First it was the turn of the villagers to be surprised. 
As they talked they began to realize that if they all put 
their minds and hands to it they could clear the ditch 
themselves and solve the problem. This they suggested 
they might do. Then they calculated the possible result. 
This time the United Nations men were as much sur- 
prised as the villagers. Simple arithmetic showed that 
for the investment of only 300 man-days—ten men 
working for 30 days—they could improve their water 
supply to a point which would increase the harvest by 
nearly fifteen metric tons of rice, or almost 40 pounds 
of rice per head. 

There was a silence. It all seemed too easy. Some- 
where, there must be a catch. 

There was a catch the United Nations experts ex- 
plained. Enthusiasm was easy to arouse but difficult 
to sustain. Successful accomplishment of the work 
would depend on the spirit and pride of the village. 
Neither the international organization nor the national 
government could pay them to do this work. After all, 
it was work in their own interest. 

Indignantly the villagers boasted that their spirit was 
as good as that of any other community. They needed 
no payment. 

Finally it was decided, however, that although there 
would be no payment as such, the villagers would 
receive a token bonus in recognition of their fine 
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public spirit and as a reminder of their undertaking to 
complete the work. The sum of 25 hwan (12 US. 
cents) per man-day was agreed upon. 

With simple ceremony the village president, Kim 
Chang Ok, sat down with his unusual visitors to draw 
up, in the form of an affidavit, the first contractual 
agreement the village people had ever seen. 

Written on the spot, in Korean characters, it was 
headed “Project No. 1”—the first community project 
undertaken by the village and the first project of the 
new community development program being launched 
in Korea by the United Nations through UNKRA. 

It read as follows: 


Project No. 1 


To: Mr. Donald K. Faris 
Mr. Kim Chang Ok 
Affidavit 

1. For the land reclamation purpose we agreed 
to deepening the canal which lies between water gate 
and the village of Kam Chun Li, Sa Sang Myun, 
Dongnae-gun. 

2. For carrying out this project it is agreed that 
Mr. D. K. Faris, Director of Bureau of Rural Serv- 
ices, will donate HW 25 a day per man as their 
reward. Nevertheless this project is on a voluntary 
basis in which the villagers will show their patriotism. 

3. The responsibility of the work is up to the 
villagers and whenever they find suitable time, they 
would complete within earliest possible day. 

4. It is agreed that if the villagers do not fulfil 
their word then the contribution should be returned 
to Mr. D. K. Faris, Director of Bureau of Rural 
Services. 


From: 


Subject: 


As a token of good faith, the village president was 
given an advance of 1,000 hwan—about $5.00. 
Recalling the occasion, one of the United Nations 
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experts remarked the other day: “As we left we didn’t 
know whether we had launched the first program or 
been taken in by the first swindle.” 

Two days later they had their answer. When they 
returned to the village, they found that the villagers had 
dug not just the 10 metres of canal which they had 
suggested they could do in that time, but 200 metres. 
In less than a week the canal was free of silt and the 
irrigation water could flow at full strength. 

This meant that, for a total cost of less than $40, 
the potential rice crop had been increased by an amount 
equivalent to about $3,000. But these statistics repre- 
sent only part of the achievement. The villagers did not 
have the $3,000 to purchase the rice. They did have 
spare time—too much spare time. So they had con- 
tributed the time they had, instead of the money they 
lacked, and in the process had made their small con- 
tribution to rebuilding the Korean economy instead of 
being an added drain on limited Korean resources 
More important still, they had gained confidence in 
themselves and in the ability of their country to get 
back on its feet. 

As an isolated achievement, this was satisfying, 
though small in relation to the gigantic task of Korean 
reconstruction. But the results achieved by “Project 
Number One” did not stop there. 


Inhabitants of the surrounding villages soon noticed 
the activities at Kam Chun Li. They requested a meet- 
ing with the United Nations officials. It was very gen- 
erous they agreed, for the United Nations and the 
Government to give the men of Kam Chun Li a good 
irrigation canal. But what about other villages? They 
too had problems. 

It was explained that neither the United Nations nor 
the Government had given anybody a better canal. It 
was the fine spirit of the villagers of Kam Chun Li 
which had made the achievement possible. 

The spokesmen for the other villages protested that 
their spirit was just as good and they would prove it. 
Not only would they clear their canals of silt, they 
would pool the labor of nine neighboring villages and 
build a much needed reservoir to serve the whole 
community. 

Within a few weeks all the irrigation canals were 
cleared and work was well advanced on the reservoir. 
Che snowball of “community development” had started 
to roll. Recent reports show that in less than a year, 
more than 200 such projects had been launched in 
Korea, and over 150 completed. Still others are getting 
started every week. 

[his story from Korea illustrates a technique which 
forms a vitally important element in the development 


Roads built in rural Greece under community development schemes linked remote village to market centres. 
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programs of an increasing number of underdeveloped 
countries. Essentially it is a psychological technique 
based on certain fundamental conditions which exist 
in any underdeveloped economy and on the old adage 
that “you can lead a horse to water but you can’t make 
it drink.” 

The very fact that a country is underdeveloped 
means that there exists a confining circle of cause and 
effect which must be broken before real progress can 
be made toward higher living standards. Because a 
country is underdeveloped, it lacks investment capital 
and technical know-how. Because it lacks investment 
capital and technical know-how, there are only limited 
means at the disposal of even the best intentioned and 
most wisely administered government with which to 
launch the projects needed to improve the condition of 
the people. As a result, its resources, human and mate- 
rial, tend to remain underdeveloped. 

This self-perpetuating nature of underdevelopment 
must be attacked from several points at once if it is 
to be overcome. 

One point of attack is from the top, through govern- 
ment action and planning, resulting in the wise use of 
such capital and technical reserves as do exist within 
the country. Another is through international action 
combined with national action—the provision of out- 
side technical assistance and outside capital to assist 
underdeveloped countries in carrying out their devel- 
opment programs. But the best of programs is likely to 
be slow to achieve results unless and until the people 
begin to understand the need for them and to take an 
active part in helping to see them through. 

Most people, particularly rural people in under- 
developed areas, have a resistance to change and a 
suspicion of authority. To attempt to force them to 
change their ways, even if the new ways are better in 
the long run, will tend to increase their resistance and 
to bolster their suspicion of those doing the forcing. 
This can often wreck an otherwise excellent develop- 
ment program. 

The aim of the community development technique, 
illustrated in the story of Kam Chun Li, is to reach the 
people directly and to spark a grass roots enthusiasm 
for development programs, starting with simple projects, 
the benefits of which are immediately apparent, and for 
the carrying out of which only nominal capital invest- 
ment is required. 

Describing this technique recently, Glen Leet ex- 
plained that community development employment— 
CDE for short—is not a means of inducing people to 
accept the ideas of officials, nor of introducing new 
methods and innovations. “It is a way of sparking 
latent enthusiasm, of encouraging people to do the 
thing which they themselves believe will benefit their 
own communities. Its effect is to be measured as much 
by the psychological impact on the community as by 
the more concrete economic benefits produced.” 

The practical application of these principles calls for 
a high degree of patience, self-discipline, adaptability 
and conviction as well as psychological perception on 
the part of those conducting such programs. 


In the first place, officials have to learn never to 
try to sell any idea nor to propose tasks which they feel 
the community should undertake. Instead they must 
find out what are the deep-seated needs which have 
been long recognized by the community itself but 
which, through a combination of inertia, lack of vision 
and lack of confidence in themselves, the members of 
the community have so far done nothing to satisfy. 

If no such generally recognized need is found, it is 
better to move on to the next village than to try to talk 
the villagers into a new idea. Mr. Leet recalls only one 
occasion, however, when the local people had no sug- 
gestions of their own. At the end of a hard day’s work 
in a village near Karachi, Pakistan, he had failed to 
elicit from the villagers a single idea as to what they 
might do to improve their lot. He resigned himself tc 
failure until he learned that evening that his interpreter 
could speak only Urdu and the villagers spoke only 
Sindi. They had been too polite, and the interpreter too 
proud, to tell him. 

Where a generally recognized need is found, which 
can be met with locally available labor and materials, 
the villagers are encouraged to persuade themselves to 
action by their own arguments. If the officials try to 
carry the ball even at this stage, the villagers as often 
as not begin to view even their own arguments with 
suspicion. Only after the people have convinced them- 
selves, is it practical to formulate a project agreement. 

The project agreement itself has important psycho- 
logical implications. The villagers feel that their own 
idea has acquired dignity by being put on paper with 
signatures and a seal. The proposition is so stated as 
to make its fulfilment a responsibility of the community, 
not an obligation of the government or international 
agency. It is made evident that the bonus is a token 
recognition of the spirit of the community and its 
readiness to work for itself, not a payment for work 
rendered to the government. 


The Results of a Program in Greece 


Naturally, a project undertaken along these lines 
has to be allowed to free-wheel. Normal methods of 
administrative supervision and control, checking on 
those who work and those who do not, ensuring that 
only those who work receive a bonus and ensuring that 
work standards are maintained, do not apply. But 
other factors more than compensate for the lack of 
control exercised from above. As a local leader once 
put it, “if a man cheats the government, his friends 
may think him a wise guy; if he cheats his friends, he 
has to leave town.” 

That these methods work has been proved time and 
time again. 

The first CDE program to be launched with the help 
of the United Nations was started in Greece more than 
five years ago. A report from that country shows that, 
since that time, it has led to the construction of more 
than 2,000 miles of new roads and the repair of a 
further 3,000 miles. Over the same period, almost 
100,000 acres of land was made productive by irriga- 
tion and drainage, over 100 water supply systems were 
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installed, 300,000 trees planted, the airport of Alex- 
androupolis was built and many others were improved. 
An unestimated number of sanitation projects were also 
carried out. 

It is inevitable that some of the work undertaken 
might be better done if the villagers had been supplied 
with equipment, hard-to-get materials and skilled tech- 
nicians. Roads are better built with bulldozers, con- 
crete and asphalt than with hands and roughly chipped 
rocks. 

All this comes later after local initiative and self- 
reliance have been aroused, and group leaders trained 
to help the community diagnose its needs, organize to 
solve its problems and learn how and where to request 
technical and material assistance. 

But experience has proved that, in the early stages, 
the provision of supplies and advanced technical assist- 
ance tends to weaken the psychological impact and is 
detrimental to this type of program. It starts people 
thinking of what they can get from the government 
rather than of what they can do for themselves. Further- 
more, most governments cannot supply all that is 
needed for advanced development projects, and offers 
of equipment which cannot be supplied are a sure 
deterrent, not an incentive, to local initiative. 


Community development employment is a beginning. 
It is not an end in itself. Its immediate aims and 
achievements are modest in relation to the vast and 
complex problems with which underdeveloped coun- 
tries are faced. But its contribution to a country’s 
well-being go far beyond the tangible results repre- 
sented by a roughly built road, a primitive water supply 
or crude sanitation facilities. 

It has its roots in the people. By inspiring people 
with greater confidence in themselves and in those who 
have helped them, it paves the way for more ambitious 
community development programs to bring benefits of 
scientific and cultural progress to the rural villages. 

Similar programs have been launched in many coun- 
tries of the Middle East, Asia and the Far East and 
Latin America. To all these areas the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration has sent missions 
to study and advise on rural community organization 
and development. 

Experience is showing that the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies are finding the community 
development technique a useful tool in carrying out the 
expanded program of technical assistance, one which 
often provides the first break in the confining circle that 
perpetuates economic and social backwardness. 


Workers from Emporion, Greece, build a flood control dam 
under community development scheme to use otherwise idle manpower. 
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Postage Stamp Couriers 
Tell of United Nations 


How the Organization’s Postal Administration 


_ modern postal system was born on May 1, 1840 

—in Great Britain. Only then was the use of post- 
age stamps first introduced. Prior to that date, it was 
the receiver, not the writer, who paid the delivery 
charges on a letter. 

From Britain, the custom of prepayment for delivery 
spread throughout the world, and peoples from different 
regions were brought closer together when it became 
possible for them to receive letters mailed in foreign 
lands with the somewhat high cost of dispatch paid for 
by the sender of the letter. In 1875, many countries 
were welded into a single postal territory, when the 
General Postal Union was formally set up to alleviate 
the uncertainty, confusion and excessive cost of inter- 
national postal communications by uniting its member 
countries into one postal area for the reciprocal ex- 
change of mail. Three years later, the name of this body 
was changed to the Universal Postal Union, its aim 
being to ensure, by international collaboration, the or- 
ganization and improvement of postal services through- 
out the world. By December 31, 1953, ninety-three 
countries and territories had joined UPU. 

With the spread of literacy and the development of 
communications, the small postage stamp has now be- 
come a major link between the peoples of the world. 

The right to issue postage stamps, however, was for 
over a century a right of national governments. Only 
in 1951, on United Nations Day (October 24), did the 
first truly international stamps make their appearance. 
They were issued by the new United Nations Postal 
Administration, established in accordance with a unani- 
mous decision taken by the sixty Members of the United 
Nations General Assembly on November 16, 1950. 

The main purpose of issuing these stamps was to use 
them as a sort of information courier drawing attention 
throughout the world to the aims and work of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies. 

The suggestion for a United Nations Postal Adminis- 
tration to create public interest in this way in the world 
peace body and its related specialized agencies was first 
raised in 1946 by Benjamin Cohen, the United Nations 


Came into Beng and How it Works 


Assistant Secretary-General for Public Information. He 
also pointed out that the sale of United Nations postage 
stamps would also be a useful source of revenue for the 
Organization. 

The following year, Dr. José Arce, who was then 
head of the Argentinian delegation, proposed that the 
General Assembly set up a United Nations Postal Ad- 
ministration to provide postal facilities for the United 
Nations, the postage stamps of the Organization to be 
used for all mail posted at any United Nations Post 
Office and for sales to stamp collectors. After debating 
this proposal, the General Assembly decided to ask the 
Secretary-General for a report on the administrative, 
technical and financial aspects of organizing such a 
service. 

In October of 1948, the Assembly approved the prin- 
ciple of establishing a United Nations Postal Adminis- 
tration. It also authorized the Secretary-General to 
make arrangements with various governments for the 
issue Of special or overprinted stamps. He was to ap- 
prove the words, designs and face-values of these 
stamps, and the arrangements were not to involve the 
United Nations in any financial losses. The Assembly 
also asked him to pursue his inquiries and negotiations 
and to report again. Another report was called for by 
the Assembly in October 1949. 

One of the questions that had to be settled in the 
course of the studies and discussions was whether to 
have a normal postal service for the United Nations, 
roughly comparable to that of an individual govern- 
ment, or whether to have a limited service. Another 
alternative considered was that of issuing a special 
United States stamp surcharged with a United Nations 
design, for the United States was the host country to the 
United Nations Headquarters. 


Nature of Service 


The final decision on the nature of the service was 
taken by the Assembly on November 16, 1950. It was 
unanimously agreed to set up a United Nations Postal 
Administration (UNPA). It was to operate under the fol- 





REGULAR ISSUES 
NACIONES UNIDAS 84 
PEACE, JUSTICE AND 
SECURITY 


Peace, justice and security for 
all—some of the basic aims 
of the United Nations. De- 
signer: J. F. Doeve, Nether- 
lands. Issued in 2¢ purple, No- 
vember 16, 1951, and $1.00 
carmine, October 24, 1951. 


WORLD UNITY 


An expression of the hope 
of mankind that, through 
the United Nations, world 
unity may be achieved. 
Designer: H. Woyty-Wim- 
mer, of the United King- 
dom. Issued in 20¢ brown, 
November 16, 1951. 


UNICEF 


The hand of a child is shown 

y held protectively by that of 
te/ : an adult. Dedicated to the 
‘a cause of the United Nations 

} Children’s Fund. Designer: S. 
L. Hartz, Netherlands. Issued 
in S¢ blue, October 24, 1951. 
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UNICEF 


HEADQUARTERS 
BUILDING 


The United Nations emblem, 
encircled by the words “Unit- 
ed Nations” in the five offi- 
cial languages, rises over the 
Headquarters Buildings in 
New York. Designer: Leon 
Helguera, Mexico, Issued in 
1Y¥a¢ green, October 24, 1951, 
and 50¢ steel blue, November 
16, 1951. 


PEOPLES OF THE 
WORLD 


A group of five people, 
representing the races of 
man, looking toward the 
United Nations emblem of 
peace and security. De- 
signer: O. C. Meronti of 
the United Kingdom. Is- 
sued in 1¢ maroon, Octo- 
ber 24, 1951, and 10¢ 
sepia, November 16, 1951. 


lowing conditions set out in an agreement to be signed 
with the United States Government. UNPA would issue 
United Nations stamps, to be used for all mail posted 
in the United Nations Headquarters Building in New 
York City. The post office at Headquarters was to be 
operated by the United States postal authorities and 
would sell only United Nations stamps for mailing pur- 
poses. These stamps would be valid for postage only if 
mailed at Headquarters. The United Nations would 
provide the stamps to the post office free of charge. 
Proceeds from the sale of all stamps for postal purposes, 
which include those for official United Nations mail as 
well as other mail sent from United Nations Head- 
quarters by members of the Secretariat and visitors, 
would be retained by the United States postal authori- 
ties for their services. 

Sale of stamps to stamp collectors, but not for mail- 
ing purposes, would be handled by the United Nations 


UNITED NATIONS 
FLAG 


Carrying the message of 
peace and security to all 
the peoples of the world. 
Designer: Ole Hamann, 
Denmark, of the Presenta- 
tion Unit of the Secretar- 
iat. Issued in blue: 3¢ (car- 
mine border) and 25¢ (grey 
border), October 24, 1951; 
15¢ (purple border), No- 
vember 16, 1951. 


AIR MAIL 
PLANE AND GULL 


The symbols of speed and 
air transport exemplify the 
ease with which it is pos- 
sible to carry mail to all 
parts of the world. De- 
signer: Ole Hamann, Den- 
mark, of the Presentation 
Unit of the Secretariat. Is- 
sued in 6¢ red and 10¢ 
blue-green, December 14, 
1951, 


SWALLOWS AND 
EMBLEM 


The swallows shown in 
flight toward the United 
Nations emblem expresses 
that with the smallness of 
the world becoming so ap- 
parent, peace will come 
too. Designer: Olav Ma- 
thiesen, Denmark, of the 
Presentation Unit of the 
Secretariat. Issued in 15¢ 
azure blue and 25¢ grey, 
December 14, 1951. 





Postal Administration, the revenue from this going to 
the United Nations. 

The agreement was signed on March 28. Trygve Lie, 
the first Secretary-General, signed for the United Na- 
tions. Those signing for the United States were Am- 
bassador Warren Austin, Permanent Representative of 
the United States to the United Nations, and Post- 
master General Jesse Donaldson. 

A special committee was set up by the Secretary- 
General to approve the designs for the first United Na- 
tions stamps. 

Designs were submitted by engraving and printing 
companies in France, the Netherlands, the United King- 
dom, the United States, Italy and Switzerland, and also 
by many individual artists, including some members of 
the United Nations Secretariat staff. 


The First Issues 


On United Nations Day of 1951, October 24, the 
world’s first truly international postage stamps were re- 
leased for sale for both postal and philatelic purposes. 
Six denominations were issued on that day: 1 cent, 
14% cents, 3 cents, 5 cents 25 cents and $1. 


Continued overleaf 


UNIVERSAL POSTAL 

UNION 

Symbolizing the world- 
NITED NATIONS wide activities of the Uni- 

. versal Postal Union, one 

of the oldest of the spe- 
cialized agencies of the 
United Nations. Designer: 
H. Woyty-Wimmer, of the 
United Kingdom. Issued 
in 3¢ sepia and 5¢ blue, 
June 12, 1953. 
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FOOD AND 
* AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION 


To symbolize the work of the 
Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation. Designed by Dirk van 
Gelder, Netherlands. Issued 
in 3¢, gold on green back- 
ground, and in 8¢, gold on 
blue background, February 
11, 1954. 


UNITED NATIONS 
DAY 1954 


Design for commemorative 
to be issued on October 
24, 1954, showing Palais 
des Nations, Geneva, site 
of United Nations Euro- 
pean office. Design adapt- 
ed by Earl W. Purdie, 
United States, from photo- 
graph. To be issued in 3¢ 
deep purple and 8¢ dark 
carmine. 


COMMEMORATIVE STAMPS 


UNITED NATIONS 
DAY 1952 
Picturing the Veterans’ 
War Memorial Building in 
San Francisco, where the 
United Nations Charter 
was signed in 1945. De- 
signer: Jean van: Noten, 
Belgium. Issued in 5¢ blue, 
October 24, 1952. 


INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR ORGANIZATION 


To commemorate the work of 
the International Labor Or- 
ganization. Designed by Jose 
Renau, Mexico. Issued in 3¢ 
brown, and 8¢ magenta, May 
10. 1954. 


REFUGEE STAMP 

To emphasize the continu- 
ing need for aid to refu- 
gees. Designer: Olav 
Mathiesen, Denmark, of 
the Presentation Unit of 
the Secretariat. Issued in 
3¢ maroon and 5¢ steel 
blue, April 24, 1953. 


HUMAN RIGHTS DAY 
1952 

Issued to commemorate the 
adoption by the General 
Assembly on December 
10, 1948, of the Universal 
Declaration of Human 
Rights. Designer: H. Woy- 
ty-Wimmer, of the United 
Kingdom. Issued in 3¢ bot- 
tle green and S¢ blue, De- 
cember 10, 1952. 


HUMAN RIGHTS DAY 
1953 

This design depicts the 
aspirations of mankind 
toward human rights as 
expressed in the Universal 
Declaration of Human 
Rights. Designer: Leon 
Helguera, Mexico. Issued 
in 3¢ blue and 5¢ crimson, 
December 10, 1953. 


UNITED NATIONS 
DAY 1953 

Attention to technical as- 
sistance activities by the 
United Nations and spe- 
cialized agencies in the 
many underdeveloped areas 
is drawn by the issuance 
of this stamp. Designer: 
Olav Mathiesen, Denmark, 
of the Presentation Unit of 
the Secretariat. Issued in 
3¢ grey and 5¢ green, Octo- 
ber 24, 1953. 


NATIONS UNIES 





The 1-cent stamp, in maroon, showed a group of 
five people representing the principal races of mankind, 
liberated from chains of bondage and looking towards 
the United Nations emblem over a peaceful and pros- 
perous landscape. Along the edges were printed the 
words “United Nations” in Chinese, English, French, 
Russian and Spanish, the five official languages of the 
United Nations. 

The 1%-cent stamp, in green, showed the United 
Nations Headquarters Buildings against the United Na- 
tions emblem surrounded by the words “United Na- 
tions” in the five official languages. 

The 3-cent stamp showed the blue United Nations 
flag, surrounded by a carmine border reading “United 
Nations” in the five official languages. The 25-cent 
stamp was of the same design, but was printed in gray 
and blue. 

The 5-cent stamp, in blue, showed the hand of a 
child held protectively by an adult, symbolizing the 
work of UNICEF, the United Nations Children’s Fund. 

The $l-stamp was a red one. It had the words 
“Peace, Justice and Security” in English and French 
running in a rectangular ribbon design with rounded 
corners around the United Nations emblem. The words 
United Nations appeared in Spanish and Chinese at the 
top of the stamp and in Russian at the bottom. 

Stamps for nine other denominations were issued by 
the end of 1951, including air mail stamps for 6 cents, 
10 cents, 15 cents and 25 cents. 


Commemoratives 


The following year saw the introduction of com- 
memorative stamps issued by UNPA. The first of these, 
a blue 5-cent one, to commemorate United Nations 
Day, showed the Veterans’ War Memorial Building, in 
San Francisco, the birthplace of the United Nations 
Charter. On December 10, 1952, UNPA issued a bottle- 
green stamp for 3 cents, and an ultramarine blue one 
of the same design for 5 cents to commemorate Human 
Rights Day—that is, December 10, when in 1948 the 
General Assembly adopted the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

Different commemorative stamps for United Nations 
Day and Human Rights Day were also issued in 1953, 
in 3-cent and 5-cent denominations for both purposes. 
In 1954, yet another set of United Nations Day and 
Human Rights Day commemoratives will appear — in 
each instance in 3-cent and 5-cent denominations. 

The year 1953 also saw the introduction of other 
commemoratives issued by UNPA: 3-cent and 5-cent 
stamps in different colors but of the same design to 
honor the work of the Universal Postal Union; 3-cent 
and 5-cent stamps on the same basis to publicize the 
work of the United Nations to help refugees; and a set 
of 3-cent and 5-cent stamps on the subject of the tech- 
nical assistance provided by the United Nations and 
specialized agencies to help in the development of un- 
derdeveloped economies. 

In 1954, there appeared a commemorative for 3 cents 
and 8 cents to honor the work of the Food and Agri- 
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culture Organization. This was followed by another set 
— also for 3 cents and 8 cents — in tribute to the 
activities of another specialized agency — the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. 

In May 1952, the European Office of the United 
Nations in Geneva began selling United Nations stamps 
for philatelic purposes, with the consent of the Swiss 
Government. Exactly a year later, similar facilities were 
made available at the United Nations Information Cen- 
tre in London, where there is an UNPA branch office. 

The year 1952 also saw the first issue of postal 
stationery by UNPA— in the form of a 2-cent postcard. 
Appearing on July 18, this carried the United Nations 
seal and a reproduction, in blue, of the 112 cent “Head- 
quarters Buildings” stamp. In August 1952 the first air 
letter sheets appeared, the stamp on it for 10 cents 
being of the same design as the 15-cent air mail stamp. 
In September 1953, UNPA issued 3-cent embossed 
envelopes in two sizes, each bearing the United Na- 
tions emblem. 


Revenue 


There has been a considerable demand among phila- 
telists the world over for United Nations stamps which 
may be ordered from UNPA offices in New York, 
Geneva and London. Their orders and those of dealers 
catering to their needs produced a gross revenue for 
UNPA of over $900,000 from the time the first United 
Nations stamps were issued in October 1951 until 
December 31, 1952. The figures for gross revenue from 
philatelic sales amounted to some $392,500 in 1953, 
and to about $242,000 for the first six months of 1954. 

The work of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies has also been publicized by stamps issued by 
individual governments. Thus, the Swiss Government, 
reviving a practice from League of Nations days, has 
issued Swiss stamps with special overprints for postal 
use only in connection with the official mail of the Eu- 
ropean Office of the United Nations, and the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization and the World Health Or- 
ganization which both have their headquarters in 
Geneva. 

The Dutch Government has also issued specially sur- 
charged stamps for the official mail of the International 
Court of Justice which has its seat in The Hague. 

By the end of 1952, more than forty different coun- 
tries and territories had issued special commemoratives 
in honor of the United Nations, its specialized agencies 
or international conferences held in connection with 
these bodies. 

In addition, six national postal administrations have 
issued stamps in honor of the Universal Postal Union, 
and another 176 special commemoratives were issued 
by a large number of countries to celebrate the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of this specialized agency in 1949. 

Like the stamps issued by the United Nations Postal 
Administration, these have all helped to publicize the 
results and value of international cooperation through 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies related 
to it. 





Essayists From Fifteen Lands Win 
Prizes in International Contest 


Millions of words have been written about the United Nations in the last 
eight years by professional journalists and authors. A few hundred thousand 
more have been added to the grand total by fourteen men and one woman 
who recently produced prize-winning essays in an international essay com- 
petition. The writers, young people in places as far apart as Rangoon and 
Mexico City, penned their thoughts on specific aspects of the Organization’s 
work and aims. Excerpts from the seven essays which were awarded first 
prizes—trips to United Nations Headquarters—appear below. 


“KNOWLEDGE IS THE FIRST DECISIVE STEP”—Salvador Ferret, Mexice 


Education is the indicated means through which in- 
ternational understanding can be developed and 
strengthened. However, the effectiveness of this means 
depends on the way it is employed. It can be either 
positive or negative—this depends on the character 
given to the means employed. And the character, in 
order for the means to attain its purpose, must be 
necessarily identified with the goal which has been set. 

If development of international understanding is 
the goal, the means—that is, education—must be en- 
dowed also with the international character that will 
pattern and guide it towards that goal. It cannot carry 
out satisfactorily its high mission which has been 
entrusted to it, if it remains subjected to an egocentric 


nationalism. History as taught in any nation—even 
universal history—tends to make the country in which 
it is taught appear as though the entire world centres 
around this specific nation. This tendency, which at 
times can express itself aggresively, is found to char- 
acterize education in all its aspects. 

If education is to assume an international character, 
this does not mean that the characteristics—both vital 
and distinctive—of every people should be ignored, 
nor much less suppressed. On the contrary, efforts 
should be directed to divulge extensively these char- 
acteristics, regardless of their origin, so that the peoples 
can get to know each other better. Knowledge is the 
first decisive step that leads to understanding. 


“A CONSTRUCTIVE ASSAULT UPON WORLD POVERTY” 


If North America, Europe and Australasia were to 
contribute only a small fraction of their vastly greater 
incomes, a far higher rate of economic development in 
Asia, Africa and South America would become feasible. 
To support an equal rate of progress out of their own 
resources the underdeveloped countries would have to 
reduce their already scanty standards by a much greater 
proportion. 

Because of this immense internal problem the under- 
developed nations cannot be exclusively concerned with 
external threats and consequently cannot share the pre- 
occupations of the great power blocs. 

Once it is recognized that there exist in Asia, Africa 
and South America peoples, if not always nations or 
governments, which do not wish to become absorbed 
into either of the two power blocs, it is apparent that 
the usefulness of the methods of power politics is 
limited, but it is equally evident that other policies, 
which would be quite misplaced in a completely divided 
world, may yield better results. What may be correct 
in a situation where all who ave not allies are enemies 
become folly where there are any number of neutrals. It 
is, of course, possible to treat all neutral territory mere- 
ly as an extended battleground for the rival power 
systems, much as the great powezs of Europe treated 


— Bruce A. Rebertson, United Kingdom 


Africa in the nineteenth century. But it is also possible, 
and more far-sighted, to use this “power vacuum” to 
create a massive diversion in the form of a constructive 
assault upon the problems of world poverty. 

Both these courses have dangerous implication, but 
nothing would be more dangerous than to pursue 
neither resolutely and consistently, and on the contrary, 
to meander indecisively between them. To alternate 
between a policy of might and a recognition of the opin- 
ions, prejudices and aspirations of weaker nations 
would lead alternately to bluffs that are called and con- 
cessions that are grudging. 

If, instead of attempting to force independent nations 
into dependence on one or the other bloc, an endeavor 
was made to divert the energies at present consumed 
in the cold war into a constructive international effort 
for raising living standards in underdeveloped areas, 
immediate support would be won from a large section 
of world opinion. The appeal of such a scheme, which 
has been urged tirelessly in the United Nations by repre- 
sentatives of underdeveloped countries, would be so 
great that, if it were launched with sufficient determi- 
nation by either of the two blocs, the other could not 
long remain outside it. 
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“A DARING CHOICE”’—Guy Perrin, France 


If one had to distinguish, from the historical point 
of view, between the United Nations and the League 
of Nations, the main difference would be found in this 
capital innovation, the Economic and Social Council. 
The creation of the Economic and Social Council pro- 
vides an answer to the new situation existing in a world 
profoundly affected by the war and to the aspirations 
of rapidly evolving populations when it seeks a new 
economic balance between the various regions of the 
world and the progressive fulfilment of international 
solidarity and social justice ideals. At a time when the 
problem of the revision of the Charter is being con- 
sidered, it is fit to underline how important it is to give 
proper recognition to the eminent part played by the 
Economic and Social Council. The Economic and So- 
cial Council [should be entrusted] with responsibility 


for a worldwide economic development program pro- 
portionate to the needs of underdeveloped countries. 
The true Security Council of the United Nations will 
be the Economic and Social Council conceived in this 
way or it will not exist. 

But this broad conception of the Economic and 
Social Council’s function presupposes that a daring 
choice has been made in favor of peace. To subordi- 
nate the creation of a special fund and the application 
of the economic development program to a brightening 
of the international situation, which is the present 
tendency of the leading Member countries of the United 
Nations, is tantamount to sacrificing political logic to 
financial logic and to endangering peace while delaying 
economic development. 


“THE DEMANDS OF INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDINGS” 


If every man and woman of any nation were con- 
sulted individually before a war is declared, there would 
be no war. Then, let us try to channel this train of 
thought so that it can become effective—preparing the 
citizens in scientific, cultural, social and artistic matters 
so as to allow this common feeling to become deep- 
rooted. 

Much of the division and the indifference between 
human beings is found in the erroneous conviction that 
nothing binds them together and that the problem 
facing other people in a faraway land could not affect 
those living in another country. Man still does not 


—Mrs. Alondra de Algazi, Uruguay 
realize that the loss of a crop in another latitude can 
determine a shortage or an increase in living costs in 
his own land; that the slavery that hovers over a certain 
people represents a threat of triumph of regressive 
forces that will reflect—sooner or later—in his own 
way of life. International understanding demands an 
amalgamation of experiences which must be the object 
of special preparation, inasmuch as understanding must 
not be confused with spiritual neutrality. On the con- 
trary, all peoples should maintain their own charac- 
teristics, cultivate their own personality and participate, 
through the cooperation of their own individuality, to 
the establishing of a stable and creative harmony. 


ESSAY WINNERS WILL VISIT UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS 


E Sixth Annual International Es- 

say Competition organized under 
the auspices of the United Nations 
Department of Public Information 
has produced seven first prize win- 
ners and eight winners of second 
prizes. 

Each contestant was required to 
submit an essay of approximately 
2,000 words on “The Role of Educa- 
tion in Developing International Un- 
derstanding” or on “Economic Devel- 
opment and World Peace.” 

The winners, from fifteen coun- 
tries, are members of international 
or national organizations which co- 
operate actively with the Department 
of Public Information or with a Unit- 
ed Nations Information Centre. 

First prize winners will receive a 
four-week stay at United Nations 
Headquarters in New York with all 
facilities for studying the work of the 
Secretariat and of any United Na- 
tions organs meeting at the time. 
Second prize winners will receive a 
two-week stay in a regional centre 
of United Nations activity such as 


Geneva, or Bangkok, Thailand. The 
prizes, in principle, will be utilized 
from September 15 on. 

The winners — fourteen men and 
one woman, all between twenty and 
thirty-five years of age—and their 
organizations are: 

First Prizes: Owen Dudley, Or- 
ange, New South Wales, Australia— 
Yhe World Council of Churches; 
Maung Ba Pu, Rangoon, Burma— 
United Nations Branch of Port Work- 
ers Union; Guy Perrin, Paris, France 
—Association Francaise pour les Na- 
tions Unies; Vahé Davidian, Beirut, 
Lebanon—Association Libanaise des 
Amis de l'uNesco; Salvador Ferret, 
Mexico City, Mexico—Instituto Mex- 
icano pro Naciones Unidas; Bruce A. 
Robertson, London, England—Labor 
Party League of Youth; Mrs. Alondra 
de Algazi, Montevideo, Uruguay — 
Federacién Uruguaya del Magisterio. 

Second Prizes: Walter Bosmans, 
Louvain, Belgium—Association Belge 
pour les Nations Unies; Georges Abi 
Saab, Egypt — Y.M.C.A.; Guenther 
Dohmen, Stuttgart, German Federal 


Republic—German Association for 
the United Nations; Burjor K. Kar- 
anjia, Bombay, India — United Na- 
tions Association of Bombay; Mor- 
decai Roshwald, Jerusalem, Israel— 
The Israel Society for the United Na- 
tions; J. G. Parry, Singapore—United 
Nations Association of Singapore; 
Donald F. Keys, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, United States—American As- 
sociation for the United Nations; 
Brankovich Slobodan, Belgrade, Yu- 
goslavia—Association of Economists. 

All the second prize winners will 
go to Geneva except Mr. Karanjia 
and Mr. Parry, who will visit Bang- 
kok; and Mr. Keys, who will come to 
Headquarters. 

The contest was the first in which 
contestants from the United States 
participated. Final selection of the 
winners was made by an interna- 
tional jury under chairmanship of 
Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary- 
General for Public Information. 

Brief excerpts from the essays by 
the winners of first prizes appear on 
this page and pages 55, 56, 57. 





“THE PERSONAL FACTOR”— Owen Dudley, Australia 


It seems reasonable to suggest from experience of 
other great social and religious movements, that the 
personal factor is the most effective in expanding inter- 
national understanding. It is people inspired with the 
worthwhileness of a cause who inspire others to join it. 
There is no reason to think that a nucleus of such 
people should be lacking for the development of in- 
ternational understanding, and through the offices of 
such organizations as UNESCO, the World Council of 
Churches and others, they should be utilized. Having 
found them willing and capable, education owes it to 
them that they should be kept well-informed. They are 
to be the missionary spirits of a new age. Their chief 
difficutly in convincing others will not be to show them 
the worthwhileness of international understanding. Most 
people believe in that. But it will be to show the dis- 
illusioned and impatient that it is possible, and to bring 
the concept within the scope of the ordinary person’s 


thinking. The war showed how a crisis commands our 
loyalty and whets our keenness for a cause. 

For many, the idea of international understanding 
will be too large and undefined an aim to promote that 
keenness. It is therefore necessary for the educationist 
to translate it into short term aims which represent 
international understanding in action and provide many 
opportunities for the ordinary person to participate. 
Such participation is essential to general acceptance of 
the idea, for as Aristotle has said, “Men acquire vi. tues 
not by knowing what they are, nor by talking about 
them, nor by admiring and praising them, but by prac- 
tising them.” 

This matter is both a challenge and an opportunity 
for enterprising men and women, who are idealistic as 
well as practical in their outlook. International under- 
standing is not a foolish and improbable hope, but a 
very real possibility. Whether it eventuates depends 
on the faith and imagination of us all. 


“THE IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION”’—Vahe Davidian, Lebanon 


Mr. Davidian emphasizes the importance of educa- 
tion in strengthening international understanding. And 
he asks: 

Are today’s teachers possessed of this international 
spirit which they must broadcast? 

Do they have the necessary material at their disposal? 
Adults have prepared programs which did not take 
enough notice of the children. 

Is parental influence favorable to understanding? 

The task of the Arab master is difficult, even if he is 
inspired by the purest internationalist feelings. For the 
division of Palestine casts a constant shadow over his 
teaching: 800,000 refugees represent a living reality 


in the Near East. Yet the United Nations idea must not 
be linked with some specific problem submitted to this 
Organization. 

Teachers have an eminent part to play in the strength- 
ening of international understanding. That the teachers 
of all countries believe themselves in the necessity of 
such an understanding; that they should be convinced 
that the unification of humanity is desirable and possi- 
ble; that it is in line with progress; that education can 
help to achieve it, is the basic condition for teaching 
to help people not to isolate themselves and oppose 
one another but, on the contrary, to know one another 
better, to accept one another in spite of their living 
diversity and, finally, to understand one another. 


“THE POWER OF FREE JUDGMENT’’—Maung Ba Pu, Burma 


In developing international understanding through 
the media of education, and if we assume that effective 
understanding of world affairs can be achieved through 
a proper working of democratic processes in much the 
same way as an organization, one major problem re- 
mains to be overcome. The community can provide 
the natural organization for discussion, it may even 
stimulate its members to collective action, and even 
discipline selfish, introverted attitudes; it cannot, how- 
ever, from its own resources provide the proper content 
for discussion that may lead to practical, policy-making 
decisions. Only one side of the relevant facts, those 
relating to local needs, lies ready to the community’s 
hand. The background of world happenings, the terrain 
of international policies in which national and regional 
groups perforce operate, must be imported from outside. 

World affairs can be made intelligible to all citizens 


only when satisfactory bonds have been forged between 
organized communities and specialized centres of infor- 
mation on international problems. 

The normal person recognizes that a discipline of 
scholarship above the level of mere literacy is required 
for the safe application of the printed word to the 
active solution of civic problems. News and comments, 
though important, are incomplete factors in the creation 
of democratic judgment. The vital element of critical 
choice cannot be provided by mass media. To retain 
the power of free judgment, the sine qua non of democ- 
racy, citizens must possess the means to sift and apply 
uncolored facts to their community problems and in- 
ternational understanding through informal discussion 
for which educational background is very essential. 

In other words, the techniques of continuous educa- 
tion are a working part of the process of democratic 
living. 
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Immunity trom 


Killing Diseases 


Progress is good, 


There 1s room for wmprovement 


ad sae smallpox and love no one is safe” says a pro- 

verb now happily outdated. If there is a difference 
of opinion about love, smallpox is definitely no longer 
the almost universal affiction it used to be. In the seven- 
teenth century in Europe, upwards of ninety-five per 
cent of the population caught the disease. In the eight- 
eenth century, among five or six adults infected, one 
would die. The death rate among infected children was 
one in three. Today, reservoirs of infection remain in 
various parts of the world, but prospects that even 
these may some day be mopped up are bright. What- 
ever the reasons for their survival, lack of knowledge 
among scientists is not one of them. 


The first needle prick almost always brings a reaction 
of a cry from a child. But scientists believe that there is 
no lasting psychological disadvantage. The physical 
advantage is an immunity from one or more diseases 
which in the past have been scourges. 





How do we stand on smallpox vaccination? How on 
other communicable diseases — scarlet fever, measles, 
whooping cough, tetanus, diphtheria, polio? How much 
do we know? Is the available knowledge being properly 
applied? What is the outlook for the future? 

These questions occupied a group of leading health 
officials and epidemiologists from twenty-two countries 
in Europe and North Africa, who came together in 
Frankfurt am Main, Germany, for a Conference on Im- 
munization convened by the: Regional Office for Europe 
of the World Health Organization. 

The consensus of these specialists is: “We have come 
a long way, but we have a long way to go yet.” The 
general drop in child mortality is in no small measure 
due to immunization. Many are the doctors who have 
never seen a case of smallpox. In Scandinavia and the 
British Isles diphtheria has almost been wiped out. For 
scarlet fever, efficient treatment is today available. 

On the other hand, importations of smallpox occur 
from time to time in European countries in several of 
which vaccination is not compulsory. For polio, efficient 
protective measures are not yet available. Whooping 
cough still stands high on the list of killing diseases, 
topping the danger list for children under one year of 
age, in most of the countries represented at Frankfurt. 
Taking Europe as a whole, diphtheria remains a very 
real menace: 1953 saw 60,000 cases of this dangerous 
disease. At a rough estimate, the cost of medical treat- 
ment for diphtheria alone ran to at least $2 million last 
year. If a small part of this sum had been properly spent 
on prevention, the number of cases would have been 
negligible. This assertion can be confidently made. The 
statistics tabulating practical results of recorded action 
point out more eloquently than any persuasion could the 
benefits of early immunization of children. 

Despite the brilliant success of the protective meas- 
ures against smallpox, for example, revealed in the 
Statistics, vaccination has always had its fervid op- 
ponents. Their arguments are many, but the only one 
with a semblance of solidity is that vaccination is dan- 


gerous, more dangerous than the disease, particularly 
smallpox. On this point the Frankfurt Conference was 
emphatic. Complications do occur after vaccination, but 
they are rare. Smallpox on the other hand, is far from 
rare in Europe, and there is no doubt that if vaccination 
were stopped, smallpox would quickly return. A small- 
pox epidemic, while it would very effectively reduce the 
ranks of opponents, is too great a price to pay to prove 
a point. Thus, as long as smallpox continues to exist 
anywhere in the world — and wiping it out universally 
is obviously a long-term program—vaccination must 
be continued. That we are living in one world is a true 
saying indeed when it comes to communicable disease. 


Indifference 


More dangerous, perhaps, than outright though mis- 
guided opposition, is the attitude of those who simply 
can’t be bothered. “Ah, I haven’t heard of a case of 
diphtheria in years. Johnny won't get it. Let’s forget 
about it.” If Johnny does not get it, he probably is 
simply benefiting from the fact that a large number of 
other people have had their children immunized. 

The importance of these apparently simple human 
factors was demonstrated by the 1944 diphtheria epi- 
demic in Ottawa, an account of which was given at the 
Conference. Thanks to efficient and widespread im- 
munization, Canada has a very good diphtheria record 
and many doctors have not seen a case in the last fifteen 
years. The 1944 epidemic, however, was concentrated 
in one district of Ottawa, which was poor and over- 
crowded. Public health nurses were badly received, their 
work was resisted. Too many parents refused to have 
their children immunized. 

There are great advantages in the combined vaccines, 
which give protection against a number of diseases. The 
combination most widely in use protects against diph- 
theria, whooping cough and tetanus. The number of in- 
jections is greatly reduced, so there is less risk that 
people simply won’t be bothered. A scheme fairly wide- 
ly used is, for example, to start inoculations at three 





months, to be followed by booster doses in the second 
year of life and again on entering school. 

The possible disadvantage of these combined vaccines 
were reviewed in detail but the evidence that one part 
of the combination interferes with the protection-build- 
ing capacity of another part is purely on animal experi- 
mental grounds. Human evidence of the disadvantages 
is lacking and the combined vaccines have been so suc- 
cessful in countries where they have been widely used 
that unless revolutionary discoveries are made it is 
extremely unlikely that they will be given up. It was 
felt that, though there might be something in the experi- 
mental evidence, it is better to give many people some 
basic protection than to give them none at all, and the 
statistics show that the triple doses do give protection. 


Risk 


The problem of complications after vaccination was 
carefully considered by the Frankfurt Conference and 
though they occur rarely, no complacency is called for. 
Of the countries represented in Frankfurt, the Nether- 
lands is the one with the worst experience in this re- 
spect, particularly with encephalitis. Intensive research 
is being pursued there as well as elsewhere. One of the 
difficulties of research is precisely the fact that com- 
plications are rare: Pronouncements on the basis of 
statistics are of necessity uncertain because of the small 
numbers. It was agreed, however, that the danger is 
greater when vaccination is done for the first time with 
older children or with adults. It is far safer to have 
children vaccinated early. 

It was long thought that complications were due to 
something in the vaccine itself, but this seems to be 
disproved by the experience in the Netherlands where 
for years vaccine was imported from Scandinavian 
countries where practically no complications occurred. 
The use of foreign vaccines, however, did not solve the 
problem and the cause of the complications is probably 
some as yet unknown factor in the environment or in 
the individual. 

On the risk of injections spreading hepatitis from 
ome person to another the Conference was categoric: 
stringent sterilization of equipment consistently applied 
abolishes the risk completely. 


Psychological Danger 


The possibility of psychological shock through im- 
munization was also discussed. Some pain almost in- 
evitably accompanies injections and the age at which 
pain is particularly undesirable runs from 8-10 months 
after birth to four years. Yet injections are necessary 
during this period. The Conference agreed that if proper 
precautions are taken there can be no question of an 
injection having lasting psychological effect on the child. 
Doctors should take every care to avoid upsetting either 
the child or the parents. Kindness and tact, and perhaps 
a reward for the child, are called for. In addition, in- 


jections should be done with maximum efficiency — 
needles must be sharp. 


Tuberculosis 


Though inoculation with BCG against tuberculosis has 
now been very widely used, some controversy about its 
value remains. Nobody claims that it gives complete 
protection but the balance of opinion as expressed in 
Frankfurt is that it does give some protection and that 
BCG is consequently a valuable weapon. It was unani- 
mously agreed, however, that BCG inoculations cannot 
take the place of social and hygienic improvement, 
which are so vitally important in the fight against tuber- 
culosis. Bcc alone will not do the job. 


Outlook on Polio 


As with other diseases, there are basically two ap- 
proaches to protection against crippling poliomyelitis: 
active immunization and passive immunization. In the 
active form, the body is stimulated to produce its own 
protective substances; in the passive, the protecting sub- 
stances are made in the laboratory and injected directly. 
Passive immunization is generally shortlived. And its 
effect on polio is no exception. Passive immunization 
with gamma globulin gives protection from the second 
to about the sixth week after inoculation and no longer. 
Thus the injection may be given too early, or too late. 
Since at present there is no way of telling who is ex- 
posed to the disease and who has a natural immunity, 
it follows that applied on a mass basis, gamma globulin 
is an extremely wasteful and costly method. Even dur- 
ing an epidemic, not more than one in 2000 injections 
would really prevent an infection, and after a short 
time the protection wears off. The Conference agreed 
that gamma globulin may in very special circumstances 
be valuable but that it is no solution to the polio prob- 
lem as a whole. What is needed is some form of active, 
long-lasting immunization. There are three ways in 
which this is being sought: 

by injection of killed virus with adjuvants; 

by giving less virulent living virus by mouth; 

by giving living virus by mouth under the cover of 

passive immunization. 

The first method is unlikely to produce good lasting 
immunity and the presence of tissue extracts in the 
vaccine to be injected is not without possible danger. 
The second method is perhaps feasible but not as 
promising as the third, which would imitate the natural 
build-up of protection as it occurs in countries where 
hygienic conditions are bad by modern standards. 

In the rough and tumble of life under bad hygienic 
conditions, in fact, infants get polio but are able to 
resist it. What happens is that they acquire a passive 
immunity directly from their mothers and are able to 
build the protective substances of active immunity be- 
fore the passive has worn off. This is why polio is large- 
ly a disease of the “highly developed” countries. Civili- 
zation has its disadvantages — we are too clean. But the 
outlook on polio is far from hopeless. In two or three 
years time efficient protection may be available. 





T is not an easy matter to summarize the work of the 
Economic and Social Council during the period be- 
tween August 1953 and August 1954 when this must 
be done right at the end of a session which I firmly 
believe has been one of the most fruitful we have had 
so far, though the credit must be given to the experi- 
ence and wisdom of others, rather than to myself. And 
so I shall confine myself at the time to sketching in out- 
line the work accomplished by the Council, giving 
expression to the hopes inspired by that work, and 
assessing the tangible results of a task which in some 
respects has been really constructive. 


The presence at our debates of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, Mr. Dag Hammarskjold, 
has been most welcome; and when we consider that he 
did not merely put in an appearance, but took part 
regularly and actively in the Council’s labors, putting 
forward arguments pregnant with sound sense and wide 
experience, his presence takes on immense importance, 
both for the future of our work and for the establish- 
ment of the links and solidarity which must exist be- 
tween Ecosoc and the Headquarters Secretariat. 

Equally gratifying was the participation in one of 
our meetings of the President of the French Council 
of Ministers, M. Pierre Mendés-France, who, mindful 
of the fact that he had led the French delegation at 
several sessions of ECOsoc and in spite of his heavy 
responsibilities, found time to say a few eloquent words 
of wisdom and encouragement. 


Appraisal of Work 


by Economic 
and Social Council 


Important Decisions 
Adopted at 


Geneva Session 


By Juan I. Cooke 


President, Economic and Social Council 


My eminent predecessor, Mr. Raymond Scheyven, 
whose ability and experience have been recognized by 
the General Assembly which requested him to study 
the possibility of establishing a fund for the develop- 
ment of the underdeveloped countries, was able to at- 
tend our meetings and to submit a report on the pre- 
liminary results of his studies and activities. His recep- 
tion by the Council and the manner in which he ac- 
quitted himself of his task prove beyond all doubt the 
wisdom of the General Assembly in selecting him for 
that difficult mission. 

The debate on the world economic situation covered 
an unusually wide field this year, since it included not 
only the Secretary-General’s report, but also the ques- 
tion of full employment and the removal of obstacles 
to international trade. 

One of the most important aspects of the debate was 
perhaps the point raised by the Secretary-General in 
his opening speech, when he spoke of the present situa- 
tion as being precariously balanced, since in spite of 
the substantial progress made in certain directions, 
serious structural problems remained which made the 
general outlook one of uncertainty. 

It was also pointed out that the improvement in the 
economic situation did not apply uniformly to all parts 
of the world, so that the gap between the highly- 
developed countries and those in process of develop- 
ment has tended to widen. In view of this, the Secre- 
tary-General himself—later supported during the debate 
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—drew attention to the urgent necessity for promoting 
close and effective economic cooperation to break the 
present vicious circle and open up a clear path toward 
full and lasting progress. 

The special attention given to the problem of inter- 
national trade was another of the characteristic aspects 
of the Council’s discussions. Two aspects of the prob- 
lem were singled out for special study: ways and means 
of expanding the volume of world trade in general, and 
the necessity for international action to combat violent 
fluctuations both in prices and in the volume of pri- 
mary commodities in international trade. It would be 
out of place here to analyse the factors involved in 
this serious problem. The attention given to it by the 
Council is reflected in its decision inviting the Secretary- 
General to undertake an analysis of factors tending to 
limit expansion of international trade and to study the 
problems involved in promoting the development of 
trade within and between all the various geographical 
and currency areas. 

During the Council’s discussion both of the world 
economic situation and of the question of economic de- 
velopment, emphasis was laid on the persistence of the 
acute problems arising out of international commodity 
trade. So also, in the report submitted by a group of 
experts on this question, in various documents and in 
the statements made by many of the Members of the 
Council, reference was made to the need for suitable 
international machinery to deal with such problems. 

This question, which had already been debated at 
the seventeenth session, has now had a practical out- 
come in the creation and establishment of a Commis- 
sion specifically set up to tackle the problem of inter- 
national commodity trade. Assessment of the efficacy 
of this body will only be possible when the tangible 
results of its work are available. But what is already 
certain is that this group of important economic prob- 
lems affecting both the countries in process of develop- 
ment which are vitally dependent on their exports of 
primary commodities and the industrialized countries 
which are heavy consumers of such commodities, will 
be the permanent concern of an intergovernmental 
organ within the United Nations. 

The problems of economic development have again 
been given serious attention by the Council, and even 
though world economy of late has shown’ a few encour- 
aging signs, the underdeveloped regions of the world 
have continued to be faced with serious difficulties. As 
a result, the already lengthy process has gone on by 
which differences in the standard of living between 
the more highly developed countries and the countries 
in process of development have been accentuated, be- 
ing the logical outcome of different rates of progress. 

While it has been recognized that the only way of 
overcoming this growing state of unbalance is to speed 
up economic development, the facts make it clear that 
a large part of the world cannot even maintain a slow 


rate of progress in the face of the adverse fluctuations 
of the international economy. 

During the past year, the Council has endeavored 
to press on with the preparations for establishing a 
Special United Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment, when circumstances are favorable, and it has 
also reconsidered the question of setting up an Inter- 
national Finance Corporation. Similarly, it has devoted 
special attention to the possibilities for economic de- 
velopment afforded by the international movement of 
private capital. 

We are forced to the conclusion that in spite of these 
efforts, the progress made is extremely slow, especial- 
ly in relation to the magnitude of the problems. It is 
clear that nothing on the required scale can be accom- 
plished without strenuous and continuous efforts, for 
which the work of this Council alone will not be suf- 
ficient, the resolute and intensive participation of gov- 
ernments and the open support of public opinion in all 
countries being likewise essential. 

At this session, the Economic and Social Council 
has approved measures of great importance for the 
future of the Expanded Program of Technical Assist- 
ance for underdeveloped countries, based on the ex- 
perience it has gained and designed to make that as- 
sistance more effective and more flexible. 

M. Mendés-France, reaffirming his belief concern- 
ing the aims of this Program, told us that it was not a 
question of charity, of the rich helping the poor, but 
rather of a common effort made by sovereign States to 
enable those who, often by accident, have a wider tech- 
nical experience or greater natural resources, to give 
the benefit of their knowledge and advantages to those 
who, through no fault of their own, are in a less favor- 
able position. 

The organization and operation of the Council and 
its Commissions has been one of the subjects to which 
the Council has devoted the closest attention, thus con- 
tinuing to show that concern for ever-increasing effi- 
ciency, which it has displayed from the time of its 
establishment. 

The Council adopted important measures designed 
to concentrate its efforts on fundamental problems, to 
readjust the distribution of its sessions and programs 
of work over the year and to ensure the closest co- 
ordination and the greatest possible efficiency in the 
work of its various organs and at the same time it 
abolished the Fiscal Commission and the Subcommis- 
sion on Statistical Sampling. 

It is to be hoped, then, that this session will mark 
a definite step forward in the organization of the work 
of the Council and its Commissions, the success of 
which naturally depends on the extent to which the 
spirit underlying the reforms is faithfully interpreted. 

The specialized agencies have continued to give the 
Council their full cooperation this year, as shown by 
the permanent contact maintained between these bodies 
and the Council in its work and its deliberations. 

Above all, however, we must point out that it is by 
carrying out their specific tasks that the specialized 





agencies can make their most valuable contribution to 
the achievement of our common purposes. The Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance and the 
United Nations Children’s Fund provide concrete evi- 
dence of that common task. 

After several years of patient labor, the Commission 
on Human Rights has finished preparing two draft 
International Covenants on Human Rights, one on eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights and the other on civil 
and political rights. The Council’s transmittal of these 
Covenants to the General Assembly marks a very im- 
portant step towards giving legal effect to the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. Thus the detailed ex- 
amination of these drafts has been referred to a higher 
authority, but this has been done in the desire that they 
may be given the careful attention called for by the 
importance of the Covenants and the difficult problems 
which they raise. 

Similarly, we must pay tribute to the work of the 
Commission on the Status of Women, one of whose 
most valuable works is still making good progress. I 
refer to the Convention on the Political Rights of 
Women, which came into force on July 7 this year. 
Among the recommendations adopted on the subject, 
I must especially mention the draft Convention on the 
Nationality of Married Women, which is based on the 
wise principle that marriage does not affect that na- 
tionality. This measure, like the rest of those taken by 
the Commission under the auspices of the Council, 
reflects the respect due to the dignity of women and 
will consequently help to safeguard the family unit, 
which is the basis of social organization. 

I am glad to be able to point to the assent with 
which the Council received the reports on the United 
Nations Children’s Fund, which shows once again the 
appreciation that body has been able to earn through 
work of outstanding merit. Finally, I must draw atten- 


tion to the admission of Romania to the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
which I believe to be a further step toward achieving 
universality in the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. 

On closing the seventeenth session, I said that I 
hoped the Council’s deliberations in Geneva would 
take place in an atmosphere clarified by the success of 
the negotiations then in progress between the represen- 
tatives of the greatest nations in the world to achieve 
peace in Indochina. When our discussions began, an 
atmosphere of gloom and uncertainty seemed to weigh 
down our spirits and fill us with foreboding. During 
the session—praise be to God!—fighting in which sev- 
eral nations had been shedding their blood for over 
eight years was brought to an end, by what we must 
hope will be a satisfactory and final settlement. 

I believe that the desire for peace, which seems to 
be the concern of the hour, has been largely responsible 
for the calmness of the Council’s discussions. It seems 
that we should have some justification for the belief 
that there is nothing to prevent the peaceful co-existence 
of nations with different political ideologies. 

Although optimistic by nature I have sometimes 
doubted that any positive contribution could be made, 
by international contact between men, toward bring- 
ing the nations together and achieving human solidarity. 

Any doubts I had have been removed by this session 
of the Council. I have seen how it is possible, with a 
spirit of tolerance, understanding and mutual considera- 
tion, to bring our ideas into harmony and carry out a 
common task of great promise. I am therefore con- 
vinced that the Economic and Social Council will 
contribute by its work to the accomplishment of the 
main purpose which determined the constitution of the 
United Nations: to establish harmony between the 
nations and peace among men of goodwill. 


Highlights of Council Decisions on Economic Issues 


URTHER details of some of the main 

decisions of the Economic and Social 
Council on economic questions men- 
tioned in the preceding article are sum- 
marized below. 


World Economic Situation: The fol- 
lowing three points in regard to the world 
economic situation were affirmed by the 
Council: 

an improvement in the general political 
situation should lead to a cut in arma- 
ments and a rise in production for civil- 
ians; full employment with rising produc- 
tivity and living standards should remain 
the primary target of both national and 
international economic policy; speeding 
up the development of underdeveloped 
economies is of major importance for 
achieving a more prosperous and stable 
world economy. 


Full Employment: On full’ employ- 
ment, the Council recommended: (i) 
that Member states follow closely changes 
in economic trends and be ready to act 
without delay to maintain high and ex- 


panding production and employment 
levels in the face of reductions in de- 
mand, including those due to cuts or a 
levelling-off in their defence expendi- 
tures; (ii) that in considering such ac- 
tion, Member states, especially the more 
developed ones, pay due regard to avoid- 
ing adverse effects on the levels of em- 
ploymnt, stability and development in 
other countries, and bear in mind the 
importance of using measures to help 
maintain international economic stability 
and economic progress generally, and 
also to help in the development of under- 
developed countries. 


Special Fund: The Council recom- 
mended that the Assembly: (i) urge 
governments to review their positions in 
regard to material support for a Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic De- 
velopment, in accordance with changes 
in the international situation and other 
relevant factors; (ii) extend the appoint- 
ment of Raymond Scheyven to continue 
his consultations with governments on 
this matter. 


Finance Corporation: The General As- 
sembly, it was recommended, should ask 
Member states who might be able to 
provide capital for an international fi- 
nance corporation (to help productive 
private enterprise in the less developed 
countries) to keep the problem under 
review. At the same time, the Interna- 
tional Bank was asked to continue its 
consultations with such governments and 
report. 


Technical Aid: Appealing to govern- 
ments to continue their support for the 
expanded technical assistance program 
which is financed from voluntary contri- 
butions by governments, one Council 
resolution provides for negotiations to 
obtain pledges for contributions for 1955. 
Another resolution will lead to a new 
system of allocating these funds between 
the organizations taking part in the pro- 
gram, as of 1956. A committee to evalu- 
ate the results and efficiency of the pro- 
gram is provided for in a third resolution. 





New Intormation 


Channel 
for United Nations 


Centre in Bogota 


to serve peoples of 


Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela 


A™ w link has been added in the chain of informa- 

tion centres maintained throughout the world by 
the United Nations, centres which diffuse knowledge of 
the scope and the significance of the Organization’s 
work. The new centre is in Bogota, the capital of 
Colombia, and will serve as an information channel 
between the United Nations and the peoples of Co- 
lombia, Ecuador and Venezuela. 

To date, there are twenty United Nations information 
centres in different parts of the world. That at Bogota 
is the fourth to be established in Latin America 
the other three are in Buenos Aires, Mexico City and 
Rio de Janeiro. 

The ceremonies inaugurating the Bogota centre were 
held on July 13 in its flag-bedecked conference room 
in the Palacio de la Moneda, one of the buildings of 
the Colombian Foreign Ministry which also houses the 
archives and the library of this governmental department. 

Colombia’s Foreign Minister, Dr. Evaristo Sourdis, 
said in an inaugural address that the centre “will con- 
tribute greatly to the prestige of the Organization . . . 
and will serve to place in evidence the deep interest of 
the world Organization in sowing the seeds of United 
Nations ideals and principles in the different geogra- 
phical regions of the world.” 


Colombia’s Record of Cooperation 

Benjamin Cohen, United Nations Assistant Secretary- 
General for Public Information, headed the group of 
United Nations officials who attended the ceremonies. 
Mr. Cohen, in his official speech, praised Colombia’s 
role in United Nations affairs which has included the 
sending of Colombian armed forces to fight side-by-side 
with fighting men of other United Nations Member 
states who helped repel the forces of aggression in 
Korea. 

“The cooperation of Colombia is as multiple as are 
the many needs of human and international solidarity,” 
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Second floor offices of 
new Centre overlook 
patio. 


At airport, Colombian 
dignitaries greet 
Assistant Secretary- 
General Benjamin 
Cohen. 


Dr. Evaristo Sourdis, 
Foreign Minister 

of Colombia, and Mr. 
Cohen at inauguration 
ceremony. 


Centre’s library and 
reference room. 





Mr. Cohen calls on the President of Colombia, 
Lt. General Gustavo Rojas Pinilla. 


Mr. Cohen said. “It is due to these circumstances, and 
to the generous cooperation offered by the government 
of Colombia, that Bogota was selected as the site for 
the United Nations Information Centre for Colombia, 
Ecuador and Venezuela.” 

Ambassador Duran Ballén of Ecuador also spoke at 
the ceremony, taking the opportunity to pledge his 
country’s assistance to help the United Nations carry 
out its information mission through the new centre. 
Venezuela’s ambassador did not speak because of a 
throat ailment. 

Selection of the area which is to be served by the 
Bogota Information Centre holds considerable signifi- 
cance, inasmuch as the three countries have close bonds 
of friendship rooted in a common history that includes 
the dream of South America’s liberator, Simén Bolivar, 
who envisaged a common state under the name of 
Gran Colombia. Although this dream materialized only 
briefly, the three countries have maintained extremely 
close ties in every phase of activity—cultural, economic, 
political and sccial. 

The new centre was considered necessary because 
transportation difficulties made it somewhat difficult 
to serve the three countries through information centres 
located elsewhere in Latin America. Before establish- 
ment of the new United Nations offices, in Bogota, 
volunteer organizations in the three countries had 
carried out the information task with singular success. 
It is expected that the new centre will coordinate the 
efforts of these volunteer organizations to stimulate an 
understanding of United Nations work. 


A Major Industrial Project 

Mr. Cohen’s special visit to Colombia was the occa- 
sion for a number of events which turned the spotlight 
on United Nations activities in Colombia, Ecuador and 
Venezuela. The Assistant Secretary-General called on 
President Gustavo Rojas Pinilla of Colombia to ex- 
press personally the deep appreciation of the United 
Nations for all the facilities provided by his government 
for the new centre. During this interview, President 
Rojas Pinilla reiterated his government’s support of 
all United Nations efforts. 

The events in connection with the opening of the 
centre, included a visit by Mr. Cohen and other United 
Nations officials to the national Paz del Rio steel works, 
now near completion. These mills afford a vivid ex- 
ample of how international cooperation through the 
United Nations is helping Colombia develop its natural 
resources. The United Nations has provided technical 
assistance, in the form of special scholarships and train- 
ing facilities, to prepare Colombian technicians who 
will shoulder the responsibility of operating this major 
industrial project. 








Disarmament—continued from page 8 


to study the limitations of arms. The Second Confer- 
ence was held at The Hague in 1907 and was attended 
by forty-three countries. The Covenant of the League 
of Nations contained provisions for the reduction and 
limitation of armaments and a Permanent Advisory 
Committee on Military, Naval and Air questions was 
set up in 1920 to implement the specific provisions 
for reduction and limitation. In October 1924, the 
Assembly of the League adopted the Geneva Protocol, 
which prohibited recourse to war under any circum- 
stances. But during the session of the League Council 
in March 1925 it became apparent that the Protocol 
could not secure general acceptance, especially among 
the Great Powers. 

The Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of 
Armaments met at Geneva in February 1932. Partici- 
pants came from sixty-one states. After two years of 
work they had reached agreement on a number of 
points including prohibition of certain methods of war, 
qualitative and quantitative limitation of armaments and 
supervision of the manufacture of and trade in arms. 


But Germany abandoned the Conference in 1933. 
In the same year both Germany and Japan left the 
League. Rearmament, not disarmament, became the 
order of the day. 

Paralleling the work of the League were the Wash- 
ington Naval Treaty of 1922 and the London Naval 
Treaty of 1930, both aimed at limiting naval arma- 
ments. Navies today are the greatest ever. 

In the United Nations, an Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion was established in 1946 by unanimous vote of the 
General Assembly, to study the problems raised by 
the discovery of atomic energy. The Commission was 
to make specific proposals for the peaceful use of 
atomic energy and its prohibition as a weapon of war, 
including effective safeguards by way of inspection and 
other means. The Assembly also unanimously ap- 
proved a resolution in 1946 on the principles govern- 
ing and general regulation and reduction of armaments, 
the resolution treating jointly the question of disarma- 
ment and of control of atomic energy. The Atomic 
Energy Commission made three detailed, comprehen- 
sive reports containing recommendations. In 1948, a 
plan based on these reports was adopted by an over- 
whelming majority at the Assembly in Paris. The plan 
was opposed by the U.S.S.R. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission was dissolved in 1952 and the Disarmament 
Commission was established. 

As Selwyn Lloyd, of the host country, said in Lon- 
don at the opening meeting of the Commission’s Sub- 
committee on May 13, the search for a solution to dis- 
armament has occupied the United Nations since the 
earliest days of its existence. Some slight progress, he 
felt, had been made in certain directions but on the 
whole agreement seemed as remote now as in 1946. 

Mr. Lloyd believed that substantial disarmament 
could not come about unless there was a real relaxation 
of world tension, including a settlement of the major 


international differences dividing the world today. But 
there could equally be no doubt that if substantial 
progress toward agreement on a disarmament conven- 
tion was made, there would thereby be brought about 
an improvement in the international situation which 
would make the solution of other international prob- 
lems easier. 

Mr. Lloyd described the aim of the Subcommittee’s 
work as the abolition of the use, possession and manu- 
facture of all atomic, hydrogen and other weapons of 
mass destruction within a system which would include, 
in the first place, in addition to the prohibition on weap- 
ons of mass destruction, provisions for simultaneous and 
major reductions in conventional weapons and armed 
forces to levels to be agreed and reductions to be car- 
ried out under an agreed timetable. In the second 
place, machinery should be provided to supervise and 
enforce the agreed prohibitions and reductions to take 
effect from the moment prohibitions are enforced and 
reductions commence. 

The points on which the Subcommittee would need 
to agree, as Mr. Lloyd saw it, were: reaching a dis- 
armament agreement; what weapons should be limited 
to what levels; the nature, composition and powers 
controlling the machinery of enforcement; and the 
timing and phasing of reductions and prohibitions. 

No nation in the world today, Mr. Lloyd asserted, 
would be prepared to accept the verbal or paper assur- 
ances of other states that the terms of any such agree- 
ment were being faithfully carried out unless there were 
also in existence an effective system of supervision. If 
all states agree to a system of international inspection 
and control no state gains or loses more than its neigh- 
bors. 

This point of view was shared by Lester Pearson, 
of Canada. The abolition of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion and the limitation of others must be accompanied 
by an unfettered and effective system of international 
control. This principle is vital. Unless there is agree- 
ment here there can be little progress on other matters. 
While agreeing with Mr. Lloyd that international con- 
trol machinery constituted an important infringement 
on national sovereignty, Mr. Pearson said he would 
prefer to regard the grant of such powers not so much 
as an infringement as a utilization of sovereignty for 
security. 

Jules Moch, of France, said his country was ready 
to acquiesce in limitations of sovereignty (already pro- 
vided for in the French Constitution) on condition, of 
course, that they were reciprocal and served the cause 
of peace. 


Immediate Prehibition 


Yakov Malik, of the U.S.S.R., said his government 
advanced the proposal that the General Assembly 
should adopt a resolution on the unconditional prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons and the establishment of strict 
international control of this prohibition. The resolution 





would also reduce armed forces by one third, eliminate 
bases on foreign soil and stop propaganda inciting 
people to war. (See box.) Only if such a resolution 
existed would the Assembly be able to achieve prac- 
tical measures capable of carrying it into effect. Once 
the decision had been adopted the appropriate United 
Nations organ such as the Security Council, the Dis- 
armament Commission or any other organ suitably 
authorized should immediately and without delay take 
steps to draft a convention and plan the machinery of 
the control body for exercising international control 
of the prohibition and reduction of armaments. To 
begin preparing the whole system of control in the 
absence of such a decision would mean working at a 
futile task. Such preparatory work would have not the 
slightest effect in putting an end to the arms race or 
removing the threat of atomic warfare that hangs over 
mankind. There would be no limitations and any state 
during this preparatory period would be free to do 
what it wanted since there would be no international 
decision of any sort against it. 

The Soviet Union plan, he said, provides for the 
establishment of an international control organ on a 
wide representative basis and for its endowment with 
wide powers and rights in exercising control over the 
prohibition of atomic weapons and the reduction of 
conventional armaments and armed forces. This organ 
is to be entitled to carry out inspection on a continuing 
basis but not to interfere in the internal affairs of states. 


The United States representative, Moorehead Patter- 
son, said his country had sponsored and supported the 
General Assembly resolution passed last November 
which affirmed the earnest desire of the Assembly to 
reach agreement on a comprehensive plan to elimimate 
and prohibit atomic, hydrogen, bacterial, chemical and 
all other such weapons of war and mass destruction. 
It had reiterated its aims as recently as May 7 in a note 
to the Soviet Union which called for “progressive, 
balanced and supervised disarmament, including among 
other things the prohibition of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons under adequate safeguards.” The United States 
would have to insist, however, on the requisite stressed 
by President Eisenhower, that the program be aimed 
logically and honestly toward secure peace for all 
and that it provide methods by which every participat- 
ing nation would prove good faith in carrying out its 
pledge. He felt that the Soviet Union proposal did not 
do this. 


That proposal raised questions in other minds. Mr. 
Moch believed that they all agreed on the point that 
the prohibitions, the limitations and installations of 
control must be proclaimed simultaneously and finally. 
The point to be discussed was the coming into force 
of each of these various measures. That must be laid 
down in the same law as the one in which these prin- 
ciples were enunciated. 


Norman Robertson’s objection to the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal was that simultaneous prohibition, reduction and 
control could only be possible in the sense that prohi- 
bition and reduction could only begin when the inter- 


national control organ had been created and its officials 
were in place ready to supervise the agreed prohibitions 
and reductions in every major country. 

This was substantially the position taken by Mr. 
Moch, Mr. Patterson and Mr. Lloyd. Mr. Patterson 
said that the United States would not support a naked 
promise to prohibit any weapons without safeguards to 
give assurances that the promise would be observed. 
With regard to bases, Mr. Patterson said that since 
bases are an element of military strength, a disarmament 
program would undoubtedly have to take them into 
consideration. If they succeeded in reaching agreement 
on the regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of 
armed forces and armaments, such an agreement would 
undoubtedly specify the bases that should be continued 
and those that should be discontinued. 

Mr. Lloyd charged that the U.S.S.R. proposal for 
elimination of bases on foreign soil was designed to 
strike a blow at collective security. If his country and 
its allies had not bases overseas the United Kingdom 
would be defenceless. 


Joint Proposal 


Together with France, the United Kingdom presented 
a formal disarmament program. (See box.) Briefly it 
would: 

prohibit the use of nuclear weapons except in defence 

against aggression; 

have a draft disarmament treaty prepared by the 

Disarmament Commission submitted to the Secu- 
rity Council and Assembly, then to a world dis- 
armament conference. The treaty would include 
prohibition and manufacture, conversion of exist- 
ing stocks for peace, major reductions of armed 
forces, establishment of a control organ with 
powers adequate to guarantee effective observance 
of its provisions; 

freeze military expenditures and manpower accord- 

ing to figures of the respective countries for De- 
cember 31, 1953, pending the establishment of 
the control system (a new element in formal 
proposals ) . 

Summarizing this paper, Mr. Lloyd said that so far 
as nuclear weapons were concerned it suggested: first, 
a conditional ban on use, followed by a ban on manu- 
facture, followed by total prohibition and elimination. 
So far as conventional armaments were concerned, it 
suggested two stages for agreed reduction. Its sponsors 
were ready to list the weapons to be prohibited and 
those to be reduced. They were ready to negotiate at 
once on the reductions to be agreed to in armed forces 
and armaments. They were ready to draw up detailed 
rules for the international control organ along the lines 
of the proposals submitted. They agreed forthwith to 
a declaration banning atomic weapons except in de- 
fence. They agreed that as soon as the control organ 
was set up there should be a freeze on all military man- 
power and expenditure levels. It proposed that after 
that, in two phases, total prohibition and elimination 
of nuclear weapons and the reduction of other arma- 
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ments and armed forces to agreed levels would be at- 
tained. The timing of these processes would be con- 
trolled by the international control organ, which, en- 
dowed with the necessary powers should decide in 
accordance with its estimate of its own capabilities and 
authority, the timing of each phase. 


Working Paper for a Control Organ 


Establishment of international control organs with 
appropriate rights, powers and functions was the sub- 
ject of a working paper introduced by the United States. 
Its broad objectives were to provide international con- 
trol of atomic energy so as to enforce observance of 
prohibition and elimination of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons and to ensure the use of nuclear materials for 
peaceful purposes and to supervise programs for limita- 
tion and balanced reduction of armed forces and arma- 
ments, and prohibition and elimination of major mass 
destruction weapons; to supervise the various safe- 


guards necessary for enforcement of the program, in- 
cluding disclosure and verification and to help develop 
an open world by assuring each participating state that 
other states are observing various agreements and by 
providing knowledge upon which states can take rapid 
action to provide for their security in the event of seri- 
ous violations of the disarmament agreement. The pro- 
posal suggested establishment of a United Nations Dis- 
armament and Atomic Development Division to carry 
out the responsibilities of the Authority with respect to 
international development and control of atomic energy. 

Among other things, the Authority would be em- 
powered to take action, as appropriate short of the im- 
position of sanctions as provided in the Charter, to 
remedy any violations or infractions in connection with 
the enforcement of the provisions of the treaty estab- 
lishing the system for the control of atomic energy. The 
Authority would be empowered to call upon the offend- 
ing state to remedy within a reasonable time violations 


Union of Seviet Secialist Republics: Draft Resolution 


The General Assembly, 

Takes note that the cessation of hos- 
tilities in Korea is an important step to- 
wards the relaxation of tension in inter- 
national relations and that more favor- 
able conditions are thus being established 
for the taking of further measures to 
avert the threat of a new world war: 

Observes at the same time that in a 
number of countries the armaments race 
is not only not ceasing but is continuing 
on a still greater scale, and that weapons 
of mass destruction, as evidenced by the 
latest results of the application of atomic 
energy to this purpose, are becoming 
more and more destructive and danger- 
ous to many millions of persons; 

And in order to diminish the threat of 
a new world war and to strengthen the 
peace and security of the nations, 

(1) Declares the unconditional pro- 
hibition of atomic, hydrogen and other 
types of weapons of mass destruction, and 
directs the Security Council to take im- 
mediate measures to prepare and to car- 
ry into effect an international agreement 
guaranteeing the establishment of strict 
international control over the implemen- 
tation of that prohibition; 

(2) Recommends to the five perma- 
nent Members of the Security Council— 
that is to say, the United States, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United Kingdom, France and China— 
who bear the chief responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security, to reduce their armed forces by 
one-third in the course of a year; and for 
the purpose of lightening the burden of 
military expenditure— 

Recommends to the Security Council 
to convene as early as possible an inter- 


national conference to effect the reduc- 
tion of armaments by all States; 

(3) Recognizes that the establishment 
of military, air and naval bases on terri- 
tory of other States increases the threat 
of a new world war and undermines the 
national sovereignty and independence of 
States and — 

Recommends the Security Council to 
take measures for the abolition of mili- 
tary bases on foreign territories, regard- 
ing this as the most important factor in 
guaranteeing lasting peace and interna- 
tional security; 

(4) Condemns the propaganda carried 
on in certain countries for the purpose of 


.inflaming enmity and hatred between na- 


tions and of preparing a new world war; 
and 

Calls upon all States to adopt meas- 
ures to put an end to that propaganda as 
incompatible with the fundamental pur- 
poses and principles of the United Na- 
tions. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: 
Draft Resolution 


The Disarmament Commission deems 
it essential that, as an important step to- 
wards achieving complete elimination 
from the armaments of all States of 
atomic, hydrogen and other types of 
weapons of mass destruction, together 
with the simultaneous establishment of 
strict international control securing the 
observance of an agreement to prohibit 
the use of atomic energy for military 
purposes, the States concerned should as- 
sume a solemn and unconditional obliga- 
tion not to employ atomic, hydrogen or 
other weapons of mass destruction. 


or other infractions. The 
control organ would have 
the power to bring about 
the suspension of the supply 
of nuclear materials to the 
offending state. Any impor- 
tations or any allocations 
from any international store 
of these materials could be 
suspended by the control 
organ. The control organ 
would have the power to 
close plants utilizing nucle- 
ar materials in the offending 
state. 

While the Board of Gov- 
ernors would be subject to 
the control of the Authori- 
ty, a political authority con- 
sisting of governments, the 
Board would be allowed 
sufficient discretion in carry- 
ing out the terms of the 
disarmament program treaty 
and the instructions of the 
Authority to ensure effec- 
tive operation of the Atomic 
Development Division. 

Mr. Patterson said that 
in the event of a major vio- 
lation by a major power the 
Authority could not realis- 
tically be given sufficient 
power to punish the viola- 
tor. Therefore the Authori- 
ty would report the matter 
to both the Security Coun- 
cil and the General Assem- 
bly for appropriate action. 

While no one endorsed 
this plan in full (Mr. Patter- 





trol over prohibition. Control is replaced by ownership 
and management, prohibition by disclosure and verfica- 
tion. The control organ thus envisaged would consist of 
spies carrying out espionage in foreign countries who 
would have a terrible power over the economic life of 
any country in which it was in operation. 

The Soviet Union plan provided for establishment 
of an international control organ on a wide representa- 


son said he was presenting it merely as a working paper 
and that it did not represent by any means even the 
last thinking of his country on the question), Mr. Moch, 
Mr. Robertson and Mr. Lloyd all felt that it went some 
distance in clarifying the problems to be faced in estab- 
lishing an effective international control organ. 

Mr. Moch’s criticism was that the paper was perhaps 
a little premature, inasmuch as it provided for the or- 


ganization of control before 
certain principles had been 
fixed. But its whole concep- 
tion was that it was applica- 
ble to every type of control 
of whatever nature and it 
could come into being when 
the principles were fixed if 
it could be agreed to. 

Mr. Robertson, speaking 
of both the United States 
and the Anglo-French pro- 
posals, said that they divid- 
ed the prohibition into three 
parts, providing for a con- 
ditional prohibition of use 
at the beginning, a prohibi- 
tion of manufacture in the 
middle and a prohibition of 
stocks and their conversion 
to peaceful uses at the end 
of the process. There was 
no intention to insist on an 
international control organ’s 
exercising its powers before 
reduction or prohibition. 
The control organ would 
grow up with its task. There 
would be simultaneity in 
each stage of reduction, pro- 
hibition and control. 

Mr. Malik saw the mat- 
ter differently. The control 
organ would have the op- 
portunity of implementing 
control simultaneously over 
the high frozen levels of 
armed forces and military 
budgets but not over the 
prohibition and reduction. 
Prohibition was relegated to 
the last, remote stage and 
reduction to some interme- 
diate stage. The first stage 
would be a freeze at high 
levels and its verification. 
Where would reduction and 
prohibition come in? They 
were both put off until a 
later stage. 

The plan provided neither 
for prohibition nor for con- 


France and United Kingdom: Memorandum 


The French and United Kingdom dele- 
gations submit the following proposals as 
a possible basis for compromise: 

1. The States members of the Sub- 
committee regard themselves as prohibit- 
ed in accordance with the terms of the 
Charter of the United Nations from the 
use of nuclear weapons except in defense 
against aggression. They recommend that 
the Disarmament Treaty should include 
an immediate and explicit acceptance of 
this prohibition by all signatory States, 
pending the total prohibition and elimi- 
nation of nuclear weapons as proposed in 
the subsequent paragraphs of this memo- 
randum. They further recommend that 
the obligations assumed by the Members 
of the United Nations to refrain in their 
international relations from the threat or 
use of force against the territorial integ- 
rity or political independence of any State 
should be accepted by all Signatory States 
not members of the United Nations. 

2. The draft disarmament treaty pre- 
pared by the Disarmament Commission 
and submitted by it to the Security Coun- 
cil, to the General Assembly and to the 
World Disarmament Conference should 
include provisions covering the following: 

(a) The total prohibition of the use 

and manufacture of nuclear wea- 
pons and weapons of mass de- 
struction of every type, together 
with the conversion of existing 
stocks of nuclear weapons for 
peaceful purposes. 

Major reductions in all armed 
forces and conventional arma- 
ments. 

The establishment of a control or- 
gan with rights and powers and 
functions adequate to guarantee 
the effective observance of the 
agreed prohibitions and reductions. 

3. After the approval of the draft 
treaty by the World Disarmament Con- 
ference this instrument would be open 
to signature and adherence by all States. 
The Treaty would enter into force imme- 
diately it had been ratified by those of 
the signatories who would be specified in 
the treaty. 

4. The treaty should provide that the 
disarmament program should be carried 
out as described below. 

5. After the constitution and position- 


ing of the Control Organ, which shall be 
carried out within a specified time, and 
as soon as the Control Organ reports 
that it is able effectively to enforce them, 
the following measures shall enter into 
effect: 

(a) Overall military manpower shall 
be limited to December 31, 1953 
levels. 

(b) Overall military expenditure, both 
atomic and non-atomic, shall be 
limited to amounts spent in the 
year ending December 31, 1953. 

6. As soon as the Control Organ re- 
ports that it is able effectively to enforce 
them, the following measures shall en- 
ter into effect: 

(a) One half of the agreed reductions 
of conventional armaments and 
armed forces shall take effect. 

(b) On completion of (a) the manu- 
facture of all kinds of nuclear 
weapons and all other prohibited 
weapons shall cease. 

7. As soon as the Control Organ re- 
ports that it is able effectively to enforce 
them, the following measures shall en- 
ter into effect: 

(a) The second half of the agreed re- 
ductions of conventional arma- 
ments and armed forces shall take 
effect; 

(b) On completion of (a): 

(i) The total prohibition and eli- 

mination of nuclear weapons 
and the conversion of exist- 
ing stocks of nuclear materi- 
als for peaceful purposes shall 
be carried out; 
The total prohibition and eli- 
mination of all other prohib- 
ited weapons shall be carried 
out. 

8. It is to be hoped that when all the 
measures enumerated above have been 
carried out the armaments and armed 
forces of the powers will be further re- 
duced to the levels strictly necessary for 
the maintenance of internal security and 
the fulfilment of the obligations of signa- 
tory States under the terms of the United 
Nations Charter. 

9. The Control Organ shall remain in 
being to ensure that the reductions, pro- 
hibitions and eliminations are faithfully 
and permanently observed. 





uve basis and for its endowment with wide rights and 
powers in exercising control over the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and the reduction of conventional 
armaments and armed forces. This organ would be 
entitled to carry out inspection on a continuing basis 
but not to interfere in the internal affairs of states. To 
bring it into operation, states should adopt a solemn 
undertaking (see box) not to use atomic, hydrogen or 
other types of weapons of mass destruction in view of 
the present stage of development of atomic weapons 
and their tremendously destructive properties. 

As for President Eisenhower’s proposal, Mr. Malik 
reminded the representatives that the U.S.S.R., having 
agreed to open negotiations on the matter of the use 
of atomic power for peaceful purposes, had made a 
detailed analysis of the essence of the proposals and 
showed their inadequacy. They amounted to a proposal 
that some small portion of atomic energy should be 
utilized for peaceful purposes. It was proposed to utilize 
only a little, less than twenty per cent. What would 
happen to the other eighty per cent, that is, to the main 
bulk of atomic materials? It would continue to go for 
the production of atomic arms. Surely, said Mr. Malik, 
that is no solution of the problem. The position of the 
Soviet Government as stated in the declaration on 
President Eisenhower's speech is that all atomic energy 


should be utilized for peaceful purposes. It is clear from 
the foregoing, Mr. Malik said, that the United States 
proposals are in no way capable of solving the problem 
of atomic weapons. 

At the close of its deliberations, the Subcommittee 
made no recommendations. Its report contained pro- 
posals, working papers, questions or comments which 
were formally presented to the Subcommittee. The Dis- 
armament Commission passed these papers on to the 
Assembly and, at the request of India, included the 
views of Prime Minister Nehru reported above. No 
vote was taken. Representatives generally presented 
their views on the subject of disarmament and accord- 
ing to their persuasions blamed one or another of the 
participants at London for failure to reach an acceptable 
agreement. 

Now discussion of the matter will be expanded to 
include all Member states of the United Nations when 
it comes before the Assembly. Whether the political 
climate there will be more or less favorable than it was 
in London remains to be seen. But the Commission 
expressed the hope that circumstances would facilitate 
the continued and fruitful consideration of the question, 
the capital importance of which, in conjunction with 
other questions affecting the maintenance of inter- 
national peace, is recognized by all. 
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bution of forces but also by helping to 
provide logistic support to states desir- 
ing to participate but unable to provide 
for the equipment, training or supply- 
ing of their own forces. Santiago Pérez 
Pérez, of Venezuela, is Chairman of 


fairly prosperous cattle owners, pre- 
fer to dance rather than talk when 
distinguished visitors arrive. 

The visit to the Gogo tribe is just 
one in a crowded itinerary which will 
keep the Visiting Mission busy in 
Tanganyika unti! September 20. Al- 
ready, it has made an exhaustive tour 
of Ruanda-Urundi, the Belgian admin- 
istered territory to the northeast of 
Tanganyika, and the final weeks of its 
tour will be spent in Italian-adminis- 
tered Somaliland. The mission, the 
third to visit East African Trust areas, 
is headed by a New Zealander, John 
S. Reid, former United Nations Resi- 
dent Technical Assistance Representa- 
tive in Indonesia. The other three 
members are Rafael Equizabal, of El 
Salvador, Rikhi Jaipal, of India, and 
Mason Sears, of the United States. 
The Mission’s report will be examined 
by the Trusteeship Council at its ses- 
sion next winter. Earlier this summer 
the Council surveyed reports from the 
territories in the Pacific Region, a re- 
view of which appears on page 13. 


Collective Measures 


Among matters under consideration 
by the Collective Measures Commit- 
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tee, established under the “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution of the General As- 
sembly in 1950, is a working paper 
presented jointly by the Philippines 
and the United States. Briefly, the 
paper proposes that when the United 
Nations takes action against aggres- 
sion, the greatest possible number of 
Member and non-Member - states 
should make effective and prompt con- 
tributions of all types to the collective 
effort. States supporting United Na- 
tions collective measures should seek 
to maximize effective military contri- 
butions not only by their own contri- 


Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 

with Premier Pierre Mendés-France, of 

France, at a meeting of the Economic 
and Social Council in Geneva. 


the fourteen-member committee. 


Security Council 


Ernesto de Morais Leme, of Brazil, 
President of the Security Council, paid 
high tribute in the Council on July 28 
to the late Sir Benegal N. Rau, who 
died on November 30, 1953. He spoke 
of Sir Benegal’s constant work for 
peace as Permanent Representative of 
India to the United Nations, as leader 
of his delegation at three General As- 
sembly sessions, as member of the Se- 
curity Council, as Vice-President of the 
International Law Commission and 
finally as Judge of the International 
Court of Justice. Sir Benegal was 
a “very distinguished internationalist 
whose death was a great loss to the 
United Nations.” 


The Council decided that the elec- 
tion to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Sir Benegal will take place 
during the forthcoming ninth session 
of the General Assembly. This election 
will be held prior to the regular elec- 
tion at the same session to fill the five 
vacancies which will occur owing to 
the expiration on February 5, 1955, of 
the terms of five judges. Elections to 
the International Court of Justice take 





place simultaneously in the Security 
Council and the General Assembly. 


Compensation Awards 


The International Court of Justice 
on July 13 delivered an advisory opin- 
ion in the matter of the effect of 
awards of compensation made by the 
United Nations Administrative Tri- 
bunal. 

To the first question submitted by 
the General Assembly the Court re- 
plied that the General Asembly has 
not the right on any ground to refuse 
to give effect to an award of compen- 
sation of the Administrative Tribunal 
of the United Nations in favor of a 
staff member whose contract of service 
has been terminated without his assent. 
As the answer to the first question was 
in the negative it was unnecessary to 
consider the second question. 

The opinion was reached by nine 
votes to three. The opinions of the 
three dissenting Judges — Alejandro 
Alvarez, Green H. Hackworth and 
Levi Fernandes Carneiro—were ap- 
pended to the opinion. Judge Bohdan 
Winiarski, while voting for the opin- 
ion, appended thereto a statement of 
his separate opinion. 


Truce Supervisor 


Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold has announced the appointment 
of Major General E. L. M. Burns, 
D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., of Canada, as 
Chief-of-Staff of the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization in 
Palestine, to succeed Major General 
Vagn Bennike, of Denmark. 


Trade and Payments 


The importance of a world-wide 
multilateral trade and payments system 
to provide the highest living standards 
and the most rapid economic develop- 
ment was emphasized by a group of 
specialists from nine Asian countries 
and the International Monetary Fund 
who concluded eight days of meetings 
under the auspices of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East 
on July 28. The meeting was held in 
Bangkok. 

The multilateral trade and payments 
system is especially important for the 
primary producing countries whose 
highly specialized exports may not al- 
ways find the best market in the cheap- 
est supplier countries. Feeling that bi- 
lateral arrangements have served their 
limited purposes and cannot be relied 
upon in the long run as instruments 
of trade policy, the group advocated 
a resumption of convertibility of cur- 
rencies and the removal of import re- 
strictions with a view to promoting 
multilateral trade and payments. 


Labor 


Kare Hansen, chief engineer of the 
Norwegian Employer’s Federation, has 


Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, of Bel- 
gium, grandmother of King Baudoin, 
signing the book at the Brussels Trade 
Fair where the Belgian tapestry for the 
United Nations was displayed. (see p.38) 


been sent by the International Labor 
Organization to Cairo to help the 
Egyptian Government in its national 
productivity drive. Mr. Hansen will 
act as Chief of the National Productiv- 
ity and Vocational Training Centre set 
up under ILo guidance to help raise 
productivity in Egyptian industry and 
increase the skill and earnings of in- 
dustrial workers. The Centre is located 
in Heliopolis, one of the most modern 
suburbs of Cairo. 


International Bank 


Israel has become a member of the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. Israel’s quota in the 
International Monetary Fund is $4,- 
500,000 and its subscription to the 
capital stock of the Bank is 45 shares 
with a total par value of $4,500,000. 
Fifty-seven nations are now members 
of the Fund Gad of the Bank, Admis- 
sion of Israel brought the total of 
members’ quotas in the Fund to 
$8,852,900,000. The total subscribed 
capital of the Bank is now $9,152,- 
000,000, ... : 


The Bank’s first loan to Austria is 
to help finance the Reisseck-Kreuzeck 
hydroelectric power project being con- 
structed in southern Austria. The half- 
completed project, which will make 
more power available to industries and 
enable Austria to increase power ex- 
ports to Italy, represents an important 
step in the realization of Austria’s large 
hydroelectric potential, one of the 
chief natural resources remaining to 
be fully developed in Europe. 


The Bank expects that about half 
the loan will be disbursed in Italian 
lire and about half in Swiss francs. 
Italian lire in the amount of approxi- 
mately 3,750 million will be provided 
out of Italy’s subscription to the capi- 
tal of the Bank. Some 26 million Swiss 
francs required to cover the balance 
of the loan will be drawn from the 
proceeds of the Bank’s sales of its 
bonds in Switzerland. .. . 


The Bank reported a net income of 
$20 million for the fiscal year ended 


June 30, 1954. The income for the 
preceding fiscal year was $18 million. 


Palestine 


Jordan and the United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees have signed a five-year agree- 
ment for a project to eradicate malaria 
from the Jordan and Yarmuk valleys, 
possibly the largest anti-malaria cam- 
paign ever undertaken in the Near 
East. 4 

The area to be protected includes 
swamp lands and wadis in the Jordan 
river valley, between Galilee in the 
north and the Dead Sea in the south, 
extending northeastward beyond Him- 
meh, up the Yarmuk valley. Every- 
where in this fertile region, the ruins 
of abandoned villages bear witness to 
the scourge of malaria, which has 
defied efforts of the people throughout 
the centuries to engage in extensive 
cultivation. 

The five-year campaign will involve 
the expenditure of $350,000 out of the 
$40 million fund reserved by UNRWA 
for Palestine refugee self-support proj- 
ects in the Jordan and Yarmuk valleys. 
It will be directed by Dr. Mohieddine 
Farid, an Egyptian epidemiologist 
loaned to UNRWa by the World Health 
Organization, who for the past four 
years has been fighting malaria among 
the Palestine refugees. 


Health 


Dr. B. L. Malhotra, formerly Lep- 
rosy Officer in the Public Health De- 
partment of Punjab State, North In- 
dia, is in Ceylon on a two-year assign- 
ment for the World Health Organiza- 
GO. « » 

The first session of the wHO Expert 
Committee on Midwifery Training was 
held at the Municipal Hospital, The 
Hague, from August 2 to 7. The ten 
experts attending the meeting came 
from six regions—A frica, the Ameri- 
cas, Southeast Asia, Europe, Eastern 
Mediterranean and Western Pacific. 

In countries which have the highest 
infant and maternal mortality rates, 
the number of midwives who have re- 
ceived professional training is small. 
Whereas certain technically advanced 
countries have roughly one midwife 
for each 500 inhabitants, other techni- 
cally underdeveloped countries have 
fewer than one midwife for every 60,- 
000 inhabitants. Local customs, beliefs, 
and special habits affect the problem. 
In some countries the work of the mid- 
wife is hampered by the custom that 
the future mother must be surrounded 
by all the family as soon as labor starts 
In other countries the presence of any- 
one at all during labor is forbidden. . . . 


Agriculture 


Establishment of an international 
agreement on olive oil production and 
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trade was recommended by an inter- 
national working party meeting in 
Rome under the auspices of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization from 
July 15 to 30. The object of the agree- 
ment would be to raise the efficiency 
in production and marketing of olive 
oil. improve quality, stimulate demand, 
and ensure steady domestic and inter- 
national supplies despite fluctuations 
which generally occur in alternate 
vears in the size of the crop. .. . 

The European Commission for the 
Contro! of Foot and Mouth Disease 
concluded its first meeting on July 29 
at the Rome Headauarters The Com- 
mission was founded under the aus- 
nices of FAO. at the request of member 
nations of the FAO. to try to avoid in 
the future such disastrous outhreaks 
of foot and mouth disease as that 
which cost Eurone more than $600 
million in livestock and livestock nrod- 
ucts durine the neriod 1950-1953... . 

Seventeen more fellowshins have 
heen awarded hv Fan hbringine the 
total for 1954 to 107. The new fellows 
representing ten different nations, will 
studv agriculture. forestry, fisheries, 
nutrition, and economics in many 
countries. mainlv in Europne and the 
United States. Since its beginning the 
FAO Fellowshin Procram has provided 
340 fellowshins in twentv-nine coun- 
tries. Under it young men and women 
of underdeveloned countries get the 
training abroad thev need to carrv on 
and extend vroiects recommended for 
their countries by FAO, 


Refugees 

Luxembourg and the Netherlands 
have made additional contributions to 
the United Nations Refucee Emer- 
gency Fund. The Netherlands has 
given 190.000 cuilders (anproximately 
50.000). This sum is in addition to 
an earlier contribution of $35.000 and 
to the svecial donation of $200.000 
for helning to place the difficult cases 
amone the refugees in Eurove pledged 
on Mav 3, 1954. Luxemboure’s new 
contribution of 100.000 francs (ap- 
nroximately $2.000) will be its fourth 
donation. .. . 

A vublic health officer from the city 
of Rotterdam in the Netherlands re- 
turned to Ethionia early in August as 
Public Health Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of Ethiopia. He is Dr. J. W. 
Tesch, for the second time on a year’s 
leave of absence from his post as Chief 
of the Communicable Disease Section 
of the Citv of Rotterdam to work in 
Fthiopia. 


Education 

Greece has hecome the eleventh 
country to accept the international 
agreement sponsored by the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization eliminating tariff 
and trade restrictions on the circula- 
tion of educational films, filmstrips, 
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sound recordings and other auditory 
and visual materials. The other ten 
countries are Cambodia, Canada, El 
Salvador, Haiti, lraq, Norway, Pakis- 
tan, the Philippines, Syria and Yugo- 
Slavia... . 

Nineteen Swedish boot and shoe 
workers arrived in Cologne on August 
2 for an intensive twelve-day study 
tour of shoe and leather works in 
Germany. The tour comes under 
UNESCO’s program for workers’ study 
tours in Europe... . 

Proposals for the creation of a 


world-wide system of musical notation 
for the blind were considered at a 
meeting of specialists held at UNESCO 
House, Paris, for nine days beginning 
July 23. Twenty-four persons, of 
whom twenty are blind, from nine- 
teen countries are attempting to reach 
agreement on a standard system from 
several differing methods which now 
exist. The meeting has been made pos- 
sible through the cooperation of the 
World Council for the Welfare of the 
Blind, which has assisted UNESCO in 
carrying out studies of the subject... . 


A LOOK AHEAD 


Delegates to the Fourth World 
Forestry. Congress are planning ten 
excursions through India and Pakistan 
during the period December 4 to 10, 
immediately before the Congress as- 
sembles at Dehra Dun, India, on De- 
cember 11. More than 300 delegates 
from all parts of the world will at- 
tend the eleven-day Congress, which 
is being held under the auspices of 
the Indian Government and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. 

The Committee on the Develop- 
ment of Trade of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe will be reconvened 
in Geneva from October 11 to 16. 
Among its terms of reference is the 
recommendation made by f&CE last 
March that it should “study, consult 
on and submit recommendations on 
measures that will result in an ex- 
pansion of trade between the Euro- 
pean countries and also between those 
countries and countries outside Eu- 
is 

The Conference of Ministers of 
Economy of the member countries of 
the Organization of American States 
will be held in Rio de Janeiro on No- 
vember 22. The Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the Or- 
ganization of American States re- 
quested the collaboration of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America 
Secretariat in the preparation of the 
Conference and during its meet- 

September is the month of confer- 
ences of international non-govern- 
mental organizations, at many of 
which the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations is represented by an 
official observer. 

The 9th Plenary Assembly of the 
World Federation of United Nations 
Associations, meeting in Geneva from 
September 6 to 12, will have on its 
agenda political, economic, social and 
educational questions. Among them: 
promotion among children of knowl- 
edge and understanding of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights; 
the study of the desirability of re- 


viewing the Charter of the United 
Nations; the question of disarmament; 
the representation of China in the 
United Nations; the development of 
East-West Trade Relations. 

The Congress of the International 
Cooperative Alliance will be opened 
in Paris on September 6. 

The International Union of Geodesy 
and physics will hold its 10th General 
Assembly in Rome from September 
14 to 25. The seven constituent As- 
sociations of the Union deal with 
Geodesy, Seismology and Physics of 
the Interior of the Earth, Meteorology, 
Terrestrial Magnetism and Electricity, 
Physical Oceanography, Vulcanology 
and Hydrology. 

Nouvelles equipes internationales 
(Union of Christian Democrats) will 
hold its International Congress in 
Bruges, Belgium, from September 10 
to 12. 

The International Union of Family 
Organizations will hold an Interna- 
tional Family Conference at Stuttgart, 
from September 11 to 19, which will 
discuss rural families in modern so- 
ciety and social action of families and 
for the families among workers. 

The International Society for the 
Welfare of Cripples will hold its Sixth 
World Congress at The Hague and 
Scheveningen from September 13 to 
17. 

The International Union of Marine 
Insurance will hold its Conference at 
Scheveningen from September 6 to 11. 

The International Air Transport As- 
sociation wil] hold its General Assem- 
bly in Paris from September 13 to 21. 

The International Association of 
University Professors and Lecturers 
will hold its 8th Congress in Vienna 
from September 9 to 14. 

For a complete list of international 
meetings (organized by both inter- 
governmental and non-governmental 
organizations) see Associations—The 
Review of International Organizations 
and Meetings, published by the Union 
of International Associations, Palais 
d’Egmont, Brussels. 
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Human and Social Factors 


in Technical Assistance 


4 b. process of technical assistance 
whereby nations share their skills 
to help advance the economies of less 
developed countries is often compli- 
cated by non-economic factors. Social, 
cultural and human problems fre- 
quently exert a decisive influence on 
the transfer of techniques, as experts 
sent out under the technical assistance 
program of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies have found. 


The introduction of new concepts 
or new institutions to speed economic 
development can, for instance, pro- 
duce a host of major and minor reac- 
tions running through the social struc- 
ture of the country receiving technical 
assistance. 

New ideas imported from abroad 
may have a vast impact on the think- 
ing and habits of people. In building 
new roads to economic progress, ad- 
justments are often necessary not only 
in prevailing attitudes and customs of 
the people receiving aid but also in 
those experts giving technical advice 
as they become familiar with prob- 
lems at first hand. 

The human element is thus of con- 
siderable importance in relating tech- 
nical assistance to the realization of 
the hopes of millions for a better life. 


To help assess the role of the 
human factor in hastening economic 
progress and in the conduct of techni- 
cal aid operations, a conference was 
held last year under the joint auspices 
of the United Nations, UNESCO, and 
the Technical Assistance Board which 
co-ordinates work under the Expanded 
Technical Assistance Program. The 
conference was attended by social 
scientists, technical assistance experts, 
and officials of the United Nations 
and specialized agencies as well as of 
other organizations engaged in skill- 
sharing operations. 

A report on the conference has 
now been issued by UNESCO under 
the title of Social] Aspects of Techni- 
cal Assistance in Operation. Written 
by Morris E. Opler, of Cornell Uni- 


versity, who took part in the confer- 
ence, it is one of UNESCO’s Tensions 
and Technology series. 


To get people to adopt new tech- 
niques for economic development, 
the report points out, is a far-reaching 
social and educational operation. As 
the object is to leave these techniques 
well established, loca] cooperation has 
to be achieved at all levels. Vital, it is 
obtained only with care and patience. 
This necessitates an appreciation of 
cultural values, of the institutional 
background and of practical possibili- 
ties in the country which is receiving 
technical assistance abroad. The inter- 
national agencies taking part in the 
expanded program are therefore care- 
ful not to attempt to transplant any 
social order or philosophy. As far as 
is possible, the aid they provide is 
given in the form requested by gov- 
ernments. 

It is necessary to secure the widest 
possible participation of the people of 
the country concerned in selecting 
and planning projects. Even though 
the primary change sought is tech- 
nological, there often will be changes 
in social relations, customs, and some- 
times even changes in values and 
beliefs. 

Much therefore depends on the way 
the foreign technical assistance expert 
approaches his work and adjusts both 
himself and his know-how to different 
values and different concepts of liv- 
ing. Very often the most desirable 
techniques are not the most advanced, 
but those which best fit the complex 
pattern of local needs, and conditions. 


It is not enough to diagnose techni- 
cal weaknesses, the report stresses. It 
is also necessary to know why they 
exist and the history of past attempts 
to better them. Ability to communi- 
cate technical ideas, to enable them 
to take root, is generally more impor- 
tant in an expert than sheer technical 
skill. 


Human and social factors also 
enter into selecting the most effective 


projects in countries which are faced 
with a whole mass of problems in 
economic underdevelopment. 


Since cultures are integrated en- 
tities, this task involves an enquiry 
into problems of balance, timing and 
priorities in development measures, 
and the interrelation of economic 
and social factors. The respective 
roles of agriculture, industry, con- 
sumption and incentives have to be 
determined, and alternative strategies 
of economic development, of timing, 
have to be decided. Here, too, one 
must weigh social and human factors 
in coming to a decision. 

The report also carries a useful 
bibliography of books and articles on 
the following subjects: problems of 
timing, balance, and priorities in de- 
velopment measures; working rela- 
tions with national and local officials; 
problems of adapting and communi- 
cating modern techniques to less de- 
veloped areas; problems of official and 
popular participation in development 
projects; problems of evaluating the 
effectiveness of development measures. 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF TECHNI- 
CAL ASSISTANCE IN OPERA- 
LION, by Morris E. Opler, Published 
by UNESCO in its Tensions and Tech- 
nology series, 79 pages. Price: $0.75, 
4/- or 200 tr. May be ordered from: 
Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N.Y.; H.M. 
Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, Lon- 
don S.E.1; University of Toronto 
Press, Toronto, Ontario; Periodica, 
Inc., 5112 Avenue Papineau, Mont- 
real 34; UNESCO Bookshop, 19 Ave- 
nue Kleber, Paris XVle; all UNESCO 
Sales Agents and in person at United 
Nations Bookshop, United Nations, 
New York. 





Freedom and Welfare 


Since this study of social patterns in 
the Northern countries of Europe—a 
joint project by the Governments of 
Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway, 
and Sweden—was reviewed in the 
July issue of the United Nations Re- 
view, a number of people have in- 
inquired how they might obtain a copy. 
Freedom and Welfare may be obtained 
through the publisher, Ejnar Munks- 
gaard, of Copenhagen, Denmark. The 
volume is priced at $6.50 or 36 
shillings. 
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Filming the General Assembly 


wes the United Nations Genera] 
Assembly begins its ninth ses- 
sion on the 21st of September, the 
glass-fronted booths which line the 
walls of the Assembly chamber will 
be crowded with newsreel, television 
and still photographers with their 
equipment. Accredited to the Film 
and Television Section of the Depart- 
ment of Public Information are 275 
“visual” correspondents, while thirty- 
two still photographers and photo- 
graphic agencies are accredited to its 
Photo Section. Most of these represen- 
tatives are in attendance throughout 
the period of the Assembly and their 
efforts are supplemented by the United 
Nations own cameramen, for the task 
of covering the meetings for the visual 
press of the world is an exacting one. 


In addition to the “live” TV cam- 
eras of the Department’s Radio Divi- 
sion, the Film and Television Section’s 
three film cameras will be trained on 
the delegates and their advisors from 
the sixty Member nations. The For- 
eign Ministers of many countries will 
be present. World attention will be 
focused on the busy scene at United 
Nations Headquarters, a scene that 
the cameras will faithfully and objec- 
tively record. United Nations camera- 
men are filming for all Member coun- 
tries, for each has a special interest 
in the debates. 

Much complex behind-the-scenes 
planning is required to make certain 
that the cameras record important 
materia] selected from the speeches 
of the speakers of the day in conjunc- 
tion with the issues being debated on 
the Assembly’s Agenda, and the de- 
cisions taken by the various Councils 
and Committees. Interviews with dele- 
gates are set up for news and com- 
ment, and these are filmed in a studio 
with filming facilities which the Sec- 
tion makes available to accredited 
visual agencies. 

The cameramen of the Film and 
Television Section must not only man 
three regular motion picture cameras 
but in addition use silent hand-cam- 
eras for special cut-in shots of the 
Assembly’s proceedings and of events 
at Headquarters. As fast as the film 
magazines are emptied the exposed 
negative is rushed through the com- 
plexities of New York crosstown traf- 
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fic to the laboratory for processing. 
When the prints come from the ma- 
chines they are hurried back to United 
Nations Headquarters for viewing and 
editing into final film form. A sched- 
ule of commitments then comes into 
operation. 

The task of supplying television 
services Overseas and in the United 
States goes hand in hand with send- 
ing filmed material for theatre news- 
ree] use to all points of the compass 
in serving the Member states of the 
United Nations. Thousands of feet of 
film are handled during a General 
Assembly session, much of it paid for 
by subscribing users. During the 
first few weeks of the _ session, 
usually the period of greatest pressure 
the Section’s newsreel editor stays at 
the laboratory and rough-cuts the ma- 
terial as it comes from the processing 
machines, This film, which carries a 
sound track in several languages, is 
then returned to the cutting rooms at 
Headquarters where it is fine edited 
into “short stories” for the appropriate 
countries. Not only does the film go 
to the national newsreel and television 
services Of Member nations, but it is 
also used by external producers of 
programs who do not maintain camera 
crews at Headquarters, The original 
negative is held at Headquarters in 
the Film Footage Library for archival 
purposes. 

The film has a further use in the 
“United Nations Newsreel” issued 
each week as a quarter-hour digest of 
the Assembly debates together with 
coverage of other events at Headquar- 
ters and material received from United 
Nations cameramen in the field. This 
newsreel in three languages, French, 
English and Spanish, is made avail- 
able to television services of Member 
countries and is sent also to United 
Nations Information Centres. These 
centres arrange distribution to com- 
mercial cinemas as well as wide cir- 


culation among educational users, 
schools and non-governmental or- 
ganizations. 


Still photographers from the photo- 
graphic agencies are encouraged and 
assisted to “cover” as much as possi- 
ble of the meetings because they serve 
wirephoto networks which can carry 
photographs within seconds to all 


points of the world. But since there 
is a limit to the amount of coverage 
and distribution they can give, United 
Nations still photographers also cover 
the meetings to ensure that there will 
be pictures of special interest to the 
press of each of the Member nations. 
Pictures are taken both during formal 
conferences and committee meetings 
as well as during informal moments 
between meetings. 

Processing is done in the United 
Nations Photo Laboratory where cop- 
ies are made, occasionally as many as 
three hundred of a single photograph. 
Distribution is selective, with photo- 
graphic prints routed to the regions 
in which each is likely to be of direct 
interest. The pictures are then entered 
in the Photographic Library where 
they are carefully filed and indexed as 
a historical record and for the future 
use of newspaper, periodical and book 
publishers as well as in official pub- 
lications of the United Nations. 
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Indigenous Peoples 


Studies and Reports, New Series, 
No. 35 





A very comprehensive study of in- 
digenous workers in independent coun- 
“tries in North and South America, 
Asia, Australia and New Zealand. It 
}| describes how they live, the food they 
eat, the clothes they wear, the work 
they do, their houses, their health and 
education and shows clearly that with 

few exceptions the standard of living 
of aborigines is extremely low. A de- 
scription is given of the steps which 
| are taken by the governments con- 
cerned, religious missions and other 
private organizations and by interna- 
tional organizations to integrate the 
indigenous peoples into the economic 
life of each country and to improve 
their living and working conditions. 


The study is supplemented with tables, 
| maps and photographs. Price: $4; 24s. 























Internatioual Trade 1953 


The second annual report prepared 
by the GATT Secretariat. It presents the 
work of the Contracting Parties to the 
GATT and the main developments in 
extensive statistical material. 

Geneva, June 1954; 
cluding tables; available in English and 
French editions, from Sales Agents 
for United Nations publications. 


Price $1.50 


147 pages in- 


or equivalent in other currencies. 








T this moment the thoughts of 
large numbers of people through- 
out the world are turning more and 
more to a single spot on the globe. Ships 
driving tirelessly through September 
seas are already bringing some to that 
spot, others will come in a week or 
two by plane or train. Many of them 
do not know one another, but they 
are increasingly preoccupied with 
what will be said when they do meet, 
at the conference tables, in private 
delegation meetings, in the lounges 
and corridors during the ninth ses- 
sion of the United Nations General 
Assembly. Nor do these hundreds of 
travellers comprise members of nation- 
al delegations alone. Press and radio 
correspondents, photographers and ob- 
servers from all manner of voluntary 
societies count many among the 
thoughtful crowd which will throng 
the high-domed hall of the General 
Assembly building at 3 p.m. on the 
afternoon of “the third Tuesday in 
September,” this year the 21st. Thus 
from practically every country on 
earth representatives or observers will 
be on hand, making the plot of inter- 
national ground by the East River in 
New York once again the main centre 
of the world’s diplomatic activity. 
This great movement toward Unit- 
ed Nations Headquarters leads in its 
turn, once the Assembly has opened, 
to another great movement of a differ- 
ent kind, a movement outwards from 
New York to these very same coun- 
tries, of news and newsreels, reports 
and commentaries, private and public, 
on every problem as tackled bv the 
General Assembly. How can funds be 
provided to help governments of less 
advanced countries see that their peo- 
ples are better fed and clothed and 
housed? How can the deadlock on 
bringing new Member states into the 
Organization be broken? How can the 
United Nations cast out the devils of 
total ruin that haunt the atom and 
paralyze its boundless power for good? 
Reports on these matters and scores of 
others examined during the long annu- 
al session of the United Nations As- 
sembly will reach men and women in 
all parts of our planet. 
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Tuning-in to the Voice of the World 


That many of these reports should 
come by radio is now a commonplace. 
One cannot think of a large interna- 
tional conference taking place these 
days without broadcast coverage from 
the very scene in many languages. 
(How different from the days of our 
grandfathers who months after the 
event would read something like “In- 
telligence reaching us by the mail 
packet ‘Saucy’ brings word that four 
months ago the governments of Blim 
and Blam concluded a peace.”) 


Yet, like so many modern practices 
which we quickly come to take for 
granted, the radio arrangements for 
such a conference are necessarily 
quite elaborate, and not only on the 
technical side. That side is in fact 
relatively straightforward, especially 
when one is working close by a great 
international communications centre 
like New York. 


The voice of a radio correspondent 
accredited to the United Nations and 
reporting on its activities is picked up 
by the receiving stations of his own 
service in England, Denmark, Yugo- 
slavia, Egypt, Israel or wherever they 
may be after three kinds of technical 
equipment, provided or leased by the 
United Nations Department of Public 
Information, have been at work. The 
broadcaster speaks from a radio studio 
at Headquarters or one of the com- 
mentators’ booths overlooking the 
principal meeting rooms. Simultane- 
ously, long land lines carry his com- 
mentary away from Headquarters. 
Through them it arrives: at its final 
jumping-off point, the short-wave 
transmitters. 

Thus the report of a trained observ- 
er of international affairs travels im- 
mediately perhaps thousands of miles 
to the home broadcasting service and 
thence to the living rooms of countless 
families who know and trust his voice. 
Again, a correspondent often succeeds 
in obtaining an interview with a dele- 
gate willing to sum up for listeners in 
his own country a view he has ex- 
pressed in a debate. These recorded 
interviews in turn may be either flown 
to the radio station interested or, to 
avoid the risk of their being outdated 
by events, sent out from a studio like 
the voiced dispatches. 


The commentators coming to Head- 
quarters this month to join those regu- 
larly working here are more than wel- 
come since the first care of the Depart- 
ment of Public Information is to pro- 


vide services for the various existing 
means of bringing the peoples word 
of the aims of the United Nations and 
the progress or lack of progress which 
it is making on various fronts. Tech- 
nical facilities, however, and ready 
access to meetings, press conferences 
and documentation, indispensable as 
they are, do not mean that to cover a 
General Assembly by radio is easy. 
Both correspondents and broadcasters 
of the Department of Public Informa- 
tion’s Radio Division will say “amen” 
to that. The duties of the latter, by the 
way, are primarily to assist visiting 
broadcasters and to provide news sum- 
maries and feature programs in twen- 
ty-odd languages for national radio 
services unable to maintain a man at 
Headquarters. 


It is 10:30 a.m. Delegates are filing 
into the conference rooms in twos and 
threes. Is the broadcaster to spend the 
next few minutes, before the chair- 
man’s gavel calls a meeting to order, in 
securing copies of two draft resolutions 
on the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
just announced over the loudspeaker, 
in checking a report that a group of 
friendly delegations at their morning 
meeting in Manhattan has decided to 
persist with their new compromise res- 
olution on disarmament, or in stepping 
the length of the delegates’ carpeted 
corridor to hear the latest situation 
report from a practitioner of a reviving 
art which may yet save mankind from 
the everlasting bonfire—the art of 
mediation? Now it is 7 p.m. The cor- 
respondent feels that he should at one 
and the same moment be attending a 
briefing by one delegation press officer, 
speaking to two others about to leave 
with their chiefs after a long meeting 
of the Social Committee, listening to 
short recorded “cuts” from statements 
in another meeting he plans to use 
in his evening broadcast, writing the 
last half of the dispatch itself, tele- 
phoning to change the hour of his 
studio booking and imbibing informa- 
tion and refreshments at two simul- 
taneous receptions given by foreign 
ministers in different hotel suites. At 
the end of the evening he falls asleep 
before deciding which of two meetings 
in which his network is equally inter- 
ested he should cover the next morn- 
ing. 

The preoccupations of correspond- 
ents largely overlap those of their 
brother broadcasters in the Radio 
Division, although both groups have 
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exacting responsibilities of their own. 
The Radio Division, for example, in 
its mews summaries and other pro- 
grams, rebroadcast in three quarters 
of the Member states, must report 
objectively the views of all delegations 
on major subjects. Much may be said 
on sixty sides—has been said, in fact. 
The peoples for whom the representa- 
tives speak are entitled to hear about 
it. Many listeners in Europe and the 
Middle East and in Central and South 
America, like those in the Headquar- 
ters area, can in fact hear the whole 
course of an important General As- 
sembly meeting each morning and 
afternoon. 

The Division is charged with re- 
sponsibility for the immediate trans- 
mission not only of the voices of As- 
sembly delegates but also of their 
faces. The miracle of television, as it 
remains to a layman, is established in 
some dozen countries. At the present 
Stage of technica] development the 
host country, the United States, and 
Canada alone can receive simultane- 
ous or “live” telecasts of meetings. 
Several others, however, are being 
serviced with balanced summaries of 
meetings rapidly recorded on sound- 
film as the discussion continues by 
the remarkable kinescope machine. 
When a series of images of a meeting 
selected by the director from one of 
his three cameras can be recorded on 
a film which the same machine de- 
velops, washes and dries in eighty 
seconds and the finished kinescope 
rushed to an airport by car, the pos- 
sibilities of United Nations coverage 
by the great emerging news medium 
of television will be glimpsed. 

The scope of broadcasting and 
other information activities surround- 
ing a modern international conference 
and the paraphernalia involved make 
one pause. Not only the Congress of 
Vienna in 1814 but the Conference 
of Versailles in 1919 ran their course 
and were reported to the world 
through the crowded notebooks of 
journalists. Why the change? Two 
things have happened. Remarkable 
new methods have been devised to 
bring sounds and images almost im- 
mediately to masses of men and wom- 
en near and far. And these same peo- 
ples of the world have become directly 
concerned individually and collectively 
as never before with the outcome of 
international discussions. World public 
opinion is in the making. The peoples, 
acting or not acting through their rep- 
resentatives in the United Nations may 
either acquiesce in attitudes and situa- 
tions from which only an atomic 
Armageddon could result or else com- 
bine their wills and their efforts to urge 
that the resources of the Charter be 
exploited to the full. 
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